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SECTION  ONE 


PRE-RELEASE  PREPARATION 


CHILD 

Usually,  institutional  personnel  will  prepare  the  child  for  release. 
It  is  their  hope  that  the  child's  reintegration  into  the  community  will  be 
such  that  he  or  she  does  not  return.  As  they  release  some  children,  they 
will  receive  others  toward  whom  personnel  must  direct  their  efforts. 
Because  of  these  demands  on  institutional  personnel,  the  field  supervisor 
often  is  not  included  in  the  release  planning  phase  nor  notified  of  release 
details  concerning  cases.  Although  the  ratio  of  staff  to  clients  is  much 
greater  in  institutions  than  in  the  field,  nonetheless,  releases  are 
sometimes  completed  without  satisfactory  advance  information  being  forwarded 
to  the  aftercare  supervisor.  You  should  anticipate  this  occurrence  and 
request  that  prior  notice  be  given  for  any  child  released  to  your  area. 
Direct  consultation  with  the  institutional  staff,  if  possible,  is  helpful 
since  written  report  material  can  then  be  expanded  upon  and  elucidated. 

At  times  you  and  the  institutional  staff  may  disagree  on  a  treatment 
plan  for  the  child.  Cooperative  procedures  between  institutional  and 
field  staff  take  time.  Since  the  first  two  months  following  release  are 
crucial  to  the  child's  success,  planning  WITH  the  staff  will  facilitate 
the  reassimilation  of  the  child  into  the  community.  Indeed,  the  child's 
success  on  parole  is  more  often  due  to  adequate  release  planning  than  to 
aftercare . 

As  an  aftercare  supervisor,  you  will  be  the  child's  primary  ally  in 
aiding  him  or  her  to  return  to  useful  citizenship.  Since  most  children 
require  some  assistance  from  the  public  school,  this  is  an  important  contact 
to  be  made  at  the  earliest  notice  of  the  child's  release.  Hopefully,  you 
will  be  acquainted  with  most  school  administrators  in  your  district,  and 
occasional  progress  reports  of  the  children  you  supervise  will  be 
appreciated  by  them.  Most  administrators  are  open  to  negotiation,  but 
they  frankly  admit  their  concern  for  the  population  of  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  their  desire  that  a  returnee  adjust  to  the  routine  accepted  by 
the  other  students.  The  child's  former  friends  are  either  in  the  same  school 
or  are  at  least  known  to  the  administrators.  Such  a  reunion  will  be  suspect, 
especially  if  these  students  were  known  previously  as  disrupting  influences. 

If  the  child  intends  not  to  return  to  school,  it  is  still  important 
to  contact  the  school  and  to  discuss  reasons  for  the  decision  with  school 
administrators.  This  will  provide  you  and  the  school  personnel  with  more 
insight  into  each  other's  respective  roles,  will  improve  public  relations 


and  perhaps  make  it  easier  for  you  to  re-enter  a  child  later.  You  are 
legally  bound  to  help  the  child  return  to,  or  to  seek  proper  release  from, 
the  school.  The  decision  not  to  go  back  to  school  should  be  for  reasons 
related  to  the  child's  own  personality  and  not  because  of  effort  lacking 
on  your  part. 

Commonly,  both  college  and  high  school  students  work  while  attending 
school.  Employment  may  be  less  important  for  those  children  who  remain  in 
the  community,  but  for  the  child  you  suDervise  it  constitutes  one  means  of 
catching  up  to  his  or  her  peers  (who  perhaps  have  been  employed  in  the 
child's  absence)  as  well  as  providing  some  economic  freedom.  The  child 
may  resist  returning  to  school  and  wish  to  seek  employment  exclusively. 
The  employment  issue  can  be  more  smoothly  resolved  by  preplanning  with  the 
institutional  staff.  Vocational  counselors  who  specialize  in  these  matters 
are  available  at  either  the  high  schools  in  your  area  or  the  U.S.  Employment 
Security  Offices  throughout  the  state. 

As  in  so  many  other  areas  of  your  work  you  will  be  questioned  by  your 
clientele  and  other  citizens  about  employment  for  deinstitutionalized 
teenagers.  First,  you  need  an  adequate  assessment  of  the  child's  interests 
and  abilities,  the  latter  of  which  is  obtainable  through  a  standard  test 
battery  (available  through  the  Employment  Security  Offices).  Finally,  you 
must  determine  whether  or  not  jobs  are  available  to  meet  the  child's 
interests  and  abilities.  If  so  help  the  child  make  the  necessary  applica- 
tion, using  your  own  job-seeking  experience  as  a  guide.  Social  security 
card  and  permits  or  other  necessary  forms  should  be  reviewed  with  the  child 
as  well  as  such  considerations  as  punctuality,  appropriate  dress  and 
demeanor. 

Peers  who  accepted  the  child  before  institutionalization  will  probably 
do  so  after  release.  Returning  to  a  "business  as  usual"  routine  after  having 
experienced  something  quite  unknown  to  his  or  her  friends'  experience,  it  is 
usually  the  deinstitutionalized  child  who  has  changed  and  not  the  friends. 
Some  friends  will  have  drifted  away  and  developed  other  interests.  You 
should  help  prepare  the  child  for  this  potential  disappointment .  Also ,  it 
is  possible  that  those  with  whom  he  or  she  had  gotten  into  trouble  before 
will  want  to  pick  up  where  they  left  off.  In  this  instance,  proceed  carefully 
—  too  much  emphasis  on  the  potential  dangers  of  contact  with  these  old 
friends  may  result  in  client  rebellion  rather  than  rationality. 

FAMILY 

For  various  reasons  (among  them  the  obvious  fact  that  the  child  is 
legally  bound  to  reside  in  their  home)  the  family  is  pertinent  to  the  child's 
success.  Ideally,  you  will  have  contacted  the  family  from  "day  one"  of 
the  child's  institutionalization  and  helped  to  prepare  them  for  his  or  her 
eventual  return.  If  they  are  supportive  of  reintegration  into  the  family 
setting  and  cooperate  in  readjustment,  your  task  will  be  relatively  easy. 
The  degree  of  family  support  and  cooperation  may  be  ascertained  by  considering 


the  criteria  below. 

-  Willing  to  give  information  significant  to  child  and  his 
or  her  problems 

-  Show  spontaneous  approach  in  offering  solutions  to 
problems 

-  Convey  that  they  are  empathetic  and  understanding 

-  Share  equally  in  their  desire  and  behavior  to  arrive  at 
solutions 

If  you  encounter  a  family  that  fully  meets  the  above  criteria,  you 
can  expect  more  immediate  solutions  if  any  release  problems  do  arise. 
Realistically  though,  a  family  as  supportive  as  the  ideal  would  have  worked 
harder  to  prevent  the  child's  institutionalization  initially.  More  often, 
you  will  encounter  families  that  are  defensive.   Below  is  a  guide  to 
assess  the  defensive  reaction  (which  indicates  effort  is  needed  to  effect 
some  changes  before  the  child's  release): 

-  Judgmental,  condemning  of  behavior 

-  Controlling,  indicate  things  better  go  their  way 

-  Indifferent  to  the  personal  suffering  of  the  child 

-  Claims  of  superiority  with  expectations  of  conformity  of 
child 

-  Unwillingness  to  accept  responsibility  for  child  (not 
his  or  her  behavior) 

If  a  family  meets  these  criteria  your  task  will  be  to  inspire  a  more 
supportive  family  attitude  so  that  they  will  assist  you  and  the  child  with 
problems  of  reintegration.  Probably,  the  family  will  have  changed  little 
since  the  profile  indicated  in  the  files  prior  to  the  child's  removal. 
Remember,  the  child  has  a  right  to  be  included  in  future  plans  since  he 
or  she  has  dealt  with  these  family  members  in  the  past.  Any  change  in  the 
family  status  during  the  child's  absence  should  be  worked  through  with  the 
child  prior  to  his  or  her  return.  Hopefully  some  home  visits  or  furloughs 
occurred  so  that  the  child  has  kept  abreast  of  any  significant  changes. 

Both  the  child  and  the  family  members  are  anxious  for  the  return  and 
their  expectations  should  be  aired  right  away.  For  example,  if  the  parents 
insist  that  the  child  return  to  school  but  he  or  she  intends  to  withdraw  in 
favor  of  employment,  this  difference  should  be  resolved  promptly.  Each 
family  member  should  express  his  or  her  feelings  about  the  return  so  that  you 
can  evaluate  potential  or  actual  problems  to  be  overcome.  Include  the  father 
in  the  planning.  Typically,  the  father  is  ignored  during  any  phases  of 


family  work,  whether  this  is  due  to  his  work  schedule  or  feigned 
indifference  at  times  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  ventilate  his  feelings  about  how  he  will  receive  the 
child  and  his  own  willingness  to  cooperate.  (Reintegration  partially 
depends  on  how  the  father  dealt  with  the  child  previously. )  It  is 
imperative  at  all  times,  however,  to  involve  both  parents  equally  in  the 
treatment  plan. 

when  talking  to  families  about  release  plans  for  one  of  the  children, 
note  what  effect  this  will  have  on  other  family  members,  especially  school- 
age  children.  If  there  are  other  children  in  the  home,  expect  problems 
(whether  real  or  imagined)  at  some  point  in  the  supervision  of  your  case. 
Once  again,  though,  the  proficient  aftercare  counselor  will  begin  to  deal 
with  these  kinds  of  problems  during  pre-release  planning  and  not  defer  them 
to  a  later  date. 


COMMUNITY 

You,  the  supervising  officer,  will  be  most  responsible  for  preparation 
in  the  community  upon  a  child's  return.  An  interview  with  the  child  should 
be  accomplished  at  the  institution;  failing  this,  an  immediate  contact  should 
be  made  on  his  or  her  arrival  back  into  the  neighborhood.  This  is  vitally 
important  for  the  child  who  is  placed  in  an  unfamiliar  environment  and 
who,  therefore,  needs  much  support  to  adjust  to  strange  people,  places  and 
circumstances.  Your  role  in  paving  the  way  will  be  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  state  of  Montana  requires  that  children  attend  school  until 
graduated  or  until  legally  and  properly  permitted  not  to  do  so.  The  issue 
of  school  attendance  should  be  settled  before  the  child  leaves  the  institution 
and  integrated  into  your  preparatory  checklist  for  the  child's  return.  It  is 
wise  to  develop  and  maintain  viable  contacts  with  the  school  authorities  in 
your  public  relations  work,  especially  in  cases  where  the  school  staff  is 
reluctant  to  take  a  child  back  into  their  system  who  has  caused  them  difficulty 
before.  School  staff  will  often  agree  to  try  again  solely  because  of  your 
relationship  with  them;  but  if  you  are  perceived  as  an  incompetent  profes- 
sional they  might  not. 

Treat  the  school  personnel  in  a  professional  manner  and  share 
information  that  is  in  the  child's  best  interests.  Ordinarily,  they  (the 
school)  will  eventually  discover  much  about  the  child's  life  events  anyway. 
If  you  discern  that  certain  people  would  not  respect  confidential  information, 
restrict  these  contacts  and  consult  with  someone  else.  For  assisting  the 
child's  development  after  release  from  the  institution,  use  the  school,  or 
any  similar  resource,  to  aid  you  to  do  your  job  more  effectively. 


POLICE 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  one  of  the  more  frequent  contacts 
made  by  the  counselor.  This  is  both  necessary  and  convenient.  Because 
of  the  large  geographical  areas  covered  by  the  aftercare  personnel  in 
Montana,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  totally  abreast  of  clientele  activity. 
Law  enforcement  personnel  frequently  know  most  of  the  people  in  their  area 
and  so  may  be  cultivated  as  one  source  of  information.  Some  of  your 
most  energetic  public  relations  work  must  be  done  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  —  primarily  a  task  of  education  and  cooperation.  If  you  fail 
to  acknowledge  favors  done  for  you  by  police  you  will  eventually  lose  their 
cooperation.  Explain  your  agency  procedures  or  the  particular  treatment 
plan  to  enhance  the  cooperative  working  spirit.  It  is  both  diplomatic  and 
expeditious  to  solicit  from  the  police  possible  solutions  to  a  problem  you 
have  explained  to  them.  This  encourages  a  "reasoning  out"  procedure  through 
which  the  officer  will  be  more  likely  to  see  that  the  most  viable  approach 
is  probably  the  one  being  advocated  in  the  first  place. 


DEVELOPING  FOSTER  AND  GROUP  HOMES 

Aggressive,  hostile,  acting-out  children  in  their  teens  have  difficulty 
adjusting  in  foster  homes.  This  does  not  mean  that  foster  home  placements 
are  unworkable  for  each  situation  must  be  individually  evaluated.  The 
present  trend  is  to  utilize  either  half-way  houses  or  group  homes  trained 
and/or  supervised  by  professional  staff  members  to  help  the  child  adjust  to 
deinstitutionalization.  But  this  is  a  costly  route,  and  is  perhaps  more 
idealistic  than  practical.  In  instances  where  specialized  foster  homes  are 
used,  foster  parents  are  either  graduate  students  with  advanced  training  in 
the  behavioral  sciences  or  individuals  open  to  direction,  both  of  which  are 
rather  idealistic  situations.  Usually  you  will  be  dealing  with  a  child's 
relative  or  probably  an  experienced  couple  (as  foster  parents)  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  child  into  their  home.  Agencies'  experiences  on  a  national 
basis  to  locate,  orient  and  prepare  foster  homes  indicate  that  it  is  not  only 
time-consuming  and  expensive,  but  generally  disappointing.  There  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  an  intensive  agency  search  for  foster  homes  produces  no 
better  results  than  when  volunteers  seek  out  the  agency,  provided  the  need 
is  made  public.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  foster  home  success  may 
be  the  small  remuneration  involved.  Indeed,  individuals  motivated  by 
economics  alone  pose  problems  by  the  way  in  which  they  deal,  or  do  not  deal, 
with  the  child's  problems.  But,  basically,  it  is  equally  harmful  for  a 
child  to  be  shifted  from  home  to  home,  all  of  them  "good"  ones,  as  it  is  to 
be  placed  in  one  that  fails  to  understand  and  meet  his  or  her  needs. 

Whatever  type  of  foster  home  placement  (relatives  or  non-relatives)  is 
considered  (if  you  must  go  this  route),  do  include  the  child  in  the  necessary 
planning' and  discussions,  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  tenth  time  a  child 
goes  into  a  foster  home,  it  will  have  traumatic  overtones  for  him  or  her. 
Failing  to  include  your  client  in  foster  care  plans  will  jeopardize  the 
adjustment  process  once  he  or  she  is  placed.  Since  relatives  or  family 


friends  are  often  preferred  by  the  child  and/or  the  family,  your  knowledge 
of  the  familial  situation  will  be  immensely  helpful  in  decisionnnaking. 
A  word  of  caution  at  this  point:  initially,  the  family  sees  such  placements 
as  workable  and  the  only  logical  solution.  This  is  when  all  parties  are 
concerned  with  helping  the  child  and  things  are  going  well  enough.   But 
when  difficulties  arise,  the  adults  may  side  against  the  youngster  and 
attempt  to  "mend  their  fences"  with  each  other.  The  child  feels  more 
intense  pain  when  family  placements  do  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  Usually, 
he  or  she  will  feel  personally  responsible  for  causing  hard  feelings 
between  family  members. 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

Not  only  the  child  you  are  supervising  but  police  agencies,  school 
personnel  and  parents  will  question  you  about  constructive  resources  that 
the  community  should  have  but  does  not.  Not  uncommonly,  pressure  is 
exerted  on  professionals  such  as  yourself  to  "do  something"  about  the  lack 
of  facilities.  The  soundest  response  to  such  demands  is  to  first  assess 
the  existing  strengths  of  the  community  in  terms  of  available  resources  and 
those  persons  (or  groups  of  people)  who  might  be  instrumental  in  creating 
activities  to  fill  the  indicated  void.  Most  communities  in  the  United 
States,  when  faced  with  the  challenge  to  correct  a  deficiency  in  their  area, 
succeed  in  producing  the  appropriate  leadership.  You  can  be  a  catalyst  — 
not  by  assuming  that  leadership,  but  by  helping  to  develop  the  talents  of 
local  citizenry  through  encouragement,  recognition  and  loan  of  your  expertise. 

To  do  this,  study  the  situation,  analyze  the  facts  gathered  from  your 
assessment  study  and  then  map  out  a  plan  for  implementation.  Such  efforts 
are  rarely  realized  without  the  appropriate  support.  Once  the  number  of 
persons  interested  in  a  solution  have  been  collected,  a  clear,  concise 
statement  of  the  problem  must  be  articulated.  This  task  could  be  assigned 
(or  suggested  by  you)  to  a  few  concerned  people  who  should  be  encouraged  to 
solicit  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  The  next  step  involves  getting 
proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  (as  defined  by  the  subgroup).  Then,  make 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  costs  of  implementation,  maintenance  and  projected 
operations.  Once  collection  of  facts  and  analysis  of  data  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  citizenry,  the  final  development  phase  of  the  "blueprint 
for  action"  may  begin. 

The  essential  use  of  community  resources  involves  encouraging  people 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  activities  as  much  as  possible.   A  list 
of  areas  that  might  be  explored  and  developed  is  located  in  Section  II  of  this 
manual  for  your  reference  and  to  assist  you  when  dealing  with  the  community. 


SUMMARY 

Pre-release  work  should  be  done  by  the  institutional  staff  with  the 
child  and  should  involve  you  as  early  as  possible.  The  family  should  be 


prepared  for  the  child's  return  —  their  feelings,  attitudes  and  plans 
are  important  whether  the  child  lives  with  them  or  not.  Two  other  areas 
of  preparation  are  vitally  important:  employment  and  the  public  schools. 
Most  children  plan  to  work  whether  they  are  in  school  full-time  or  not. 
Employment  problems  may  be  encountered  in  the  community  simply  because 
your  charge  has  been  incarcerated.  Your  public  relations  work  with  the 
schools,  police  and  community  groups  will  enhance  the  chances  of  the 
child's  successful  reintegration. 

Cooperation  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  your  area  should  be 
cultivated  since  you  will  need  their  assistance  repeatedly.  Professional 
demeanor  with  all  people  is  essential  but  with  police  officers  especially 
it  will  be  more  productive  for  the  performance  of  your  duties .  The 
experienced  worker  knows  that  professional  teamwork  is  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  goals. 


DISCUSSION  AND/OR  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 


1.  How  would  you  prepare  a  child  returning  to  a  family  in  which  one  of 
the  parents  was  hostile  toward  him? 

2.  In  what  ways  would  you  involve  younger  siblings  in  a  child's 
reintegration  plans? 

3.  What  assistance  could  you  develop  from  the  following  sources: 

a .  churches 

b.  service  organizations 

c .  schools 

d.  police 

e.  other  state  agencies 

4 .  What  "would  you  do  if  the  plans  of  the  child  and  his  family  were 
different  from  those  forwarded  to  you  from  the  institution? 

5-  What  is  the  most  negative  set  of  circumstances: 

a.  you  can  think  of  relative  to  a  potential  case? 

b.  you  have  ever  dealt  with  personally? 

c.  you  have  heard  about  from  other  sources? 

6.  In  regard  to  the  above  question,  how  might  the  situation  have  been 
handled  differently  to  have  brought  about  a  different  outcome? 


SUGGESTED  READINGS  AND  REFERENCES 


Arcaya,  Jose.  "The  Multiple  Realities  Inherent  in  Probation  Counseling" 
Federal  Probation  37:4  (December,  1973),  pp.  58-63. 

-  An  analysis  of  conflicts  and  ways  the  conflicts  are  handled.  Also 
some  alternate  approaches  to  mitigate  conflicts. 

Dinnage,  Rosemary  and  M.  L.  Kellmer  Pringle.  Foster  Home  Care  Facts  and 
Fallacies.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1967,  pp.  32-33. 

-  See  "Facts  Concerning  Foster  Parents,"  p.  32  and  "Facts  Relating 
to  Recruitment,  Selection  and  Placement,"  p.  33 

Fanshel,  David.  Foster  Parenthood.  Mineapolis:  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  196F! 

-  Identifies  psychological  and  sociocultural  factors  related  to 
role  performance  of  foster  parents. 

Hartman,  Henry  L.  "Interviewing  Techniques  In  Probation  and  Parole," 

Federal  Probation  27:1-4  (March,  June,  September  and  December,  1968). 

-  Series  of  four  articles  demonstrating  how  worker  might  establish 

a  relationship  and  maximize  communications  within  an  authoritarian 
setting. 

Kahn,  Alfred  J.  Planning  Community  Services  for  Children  in  Trouble. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1963. 

-  Kahn  offers  ideas  about  a  comnunity  system  of  services  including 
schools,  police,  detention  and  protective  agencies. 

O'Connor,  Gerald.  "Toward  a  New  Policy  in  Adult  Corrections,"  Social  Service 
Review  46:4  (December,  1972)  pp.  581-96. 

-  Although  geared  to  adults,  contains  suggestions  applicable  for 
youth  also.  Suggestions  include  client  initiated  rehabilitation 
plans. 

Weissman,  Harold  H.  Overcoming  Mismanagement  in  the  Human  Services  .  San 
Francisco  :  Jossey-Bass,  1974. 

-  Details  existing  problems  in  service  organizations  and  offers  ideas 
of  effective  changes  that  can  be  brought  about  in  them. 
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Whitehouse,  Frederick  A.  "Professional  Teamwork,"  Social  Welfare  Forum. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1957,  pp.  148-57. 

-  In  addition  to  the  background  of  the  concept  of  teamwork,  gives 
18  elements  found  in  good  teams  and  teamwork. 


SECTION  TWO 
COUNSELING  DEMANDS 

ACCESSIBILITY 

To  be  most  helpful  to  clients,  you  must  be  available  when  they 
need  assistance.  Routine  office  procedure  will  alleviate  problems  involved 
in  locating  you  and  making  appointments.  For  example,  when  you  are  out  of 
the  office,  keep  a  desk  calendar  that  people  may  check  for  an  idea  of  your 
whereabouts  and  your  expected  return  time.  If  you  work  out  of  your  own 
separate  office,  some  kind  of  telephone  message  arrangement  would  be 
beneficial . 

Along  with  routine  office  hours  and  appointments,  here  are  several 
suggestions  to  incorporate  into  your  standard  procedures: 

1)  Be  prompt  for  appointments.  If  you  find  you  are  going  to 

be  late,  call  ahead  and  arrange  for  a  delay  if  possible.  This 
is  also  a  polite  way  of  terminating  the  interview  or  conference 
that  is  causing  your  delay. 

2)  Be  prepared  for  the  meeting. 

3)  Have  a  purpose  in  mind  for  the  meeting.  A  quick  review  of  the 
situation  should  refresh  your  memory  of  the  important  points  and 
should  facilitate  a  plan  of  approach. 

4)  Have  an  explicit  goal  set  for  the  interview.  This  can  be  either 
yours  or  the  client's.  The  absence  of  one  can  be  both  time- 
consuming  and  unproductive. 

5)  Try  to  ensure  privacy  for  the  interview.  This  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  provide  in  the  field,  but  keen  in  mind  that  personal 
discussions  are  best  conducted  out  of  earshot  of  parties  not 
involved  in  the  matter. 

6)  Interruptions  should  be  discouraged  and,  where  possible,  guarded 
against.  The  client  who  begins  to  openly  discuss  his  or  her 
feelings  about  a  matter  will  find  it  difficult  to  resume  if 
interrupted  by  the  telephone  or  a  greeting  from  a  colleague,  for 
example . 

7)  Relax.  The  client  will  pick  up  on  this  and  will,  in  turn,  feel 
relaxed  and  free  to  express  himself  or  herself. 
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8)  Avoid  distracting  mannerisms  (such  as  looking  at  your  watch 
or  playing  with  a  pencil)  that  might  cause  the  client  to  focus 
on  something  besides  the  specific  purpose  and  goal  of  the 
interview. 

9)  Listen  —  let  the  client  do  the  talking.  Give  your  complete 
and  undivided  attention.  It  is  an  axiom  of  therapy  that  "one 
who  talks  most  receives  the  greatest  amount  of  help." 

10)  Summarize  with  your  client  the  salient  points  of  the  interview, 
make  plans  for  future  contacts  and  offer  any  necessary  con- 
clusions or  decisions. 

Observance  of  these  ten  suggestions  will  enhance  the  client/supervisor 
relationship.  Your  client  will  know  that  you  are  trying  to  understand  the 
problem  and  to  help  do  something  about  it. 


VOCABULARY 

Word  inflections,  calculated  pauses,  etc.,  can  be  used  differently  to 
convey  opposite  meanings  to  the  same  statement.   This  can  happen  in  an 
interview  when  a  person  is  led  to  believe  that  both  parties  are  discussing 
the  same  thing.  There  should  be  no  instance  in  supervision  when  it  is 
necessary  to  mislead  a  client.   The  vocabulary  should  be  mutually  understand- 
able, contain  consensus  and  be  devoid  of  innuendo  or  mere  suggestion. 

Words  and  phrases  do  get  misconstrued,  however.  It  is  the  supervisor's 
obligation  to  be  certain  that  both  the  client  and  you  are  communicating  fully. 
To  sustain  good  rapport  between  you  and  your  client  and  to  enhance  the 
communicative  process: 

1)  Avoid  the  rhetoric  of  your  field.  If  technical  words  or 
phrases  are  used,  offer  an  explanation,  example  or  analogy 
to  the  client. 

2)  Let  the  client  use  his  or  her  own  words.  Do  not  interrupt 
during  the  client's  explanation.  Given  enough  time,  clients 
will  offer  their  own  best  explanation. 

3)  Seek  clarification  and  offer  the  same.  The  everyday  language 
of  youths  contains  secretive  elements  to  discourage  intrusion 
from  the  older  generation.  We  have  all  experienced  this  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  people  you  supervise  will  be  using  words 
and  phrases  that  have  a  meaning  vou  may  not  share.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  an  explanation  or  an  example  of  a  term  you 
hear  for  the  first  time. 

4)  Preface  remarks  of  a  sensitive  or  especially  important  nature  with 
the  client's  name.  This  enhances  the  chances  that  he  or  she  will 
hear  what  is  to  follow. 
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5)  Refocus  the  interview  by  quoting  (restating)  words  used  by 
the  client.  If  the  interview  strays  from  the  main  theme, 
return  by  picking  up  on  some  words  the  client  used  at  an 
earlier  point  when  progress  was  being  made.  For  example,  if  the 
discussion  of  a  boy's  feelings  of  rejection  at  home  was  detoured 
by  a  comment  about  last  week's  football  game,  indicate  that 

you  are  interested  in  his  comments  about  "my  folks  don't  even 
know  I  am  around"  (his  exact  words) .  This  will  help  him  pick 
up  the  thread  of  the  interview  again. 

6)  Speak  in  a  conversational  tone.  Make  sure  you  are  heard  and 
that  you  hear  what  the  client  says.  Too  often  the  interviewer 
will  pass  over  a  comment  that  he  or  she  has  not  heard  distinctly 
when  in  fact  the  missed  material  is  significant. 

7)  Be  alert  to  the  association  of  ideas,  words  or  phrases.  Part 
of  your  vocabulary  triggers  certain  ideas  in  the  client's  mind 
and  vice  versa.  Try  to  understand  why  this  occurs  —  it  will 
help  you  to  understand  your  own  effectiveness,  your  client  and 
your  general  progress  in  interviewing. 

8)  Make  mental  note  of  recurrent  references,  whether  they  be  part 
of  the  jargon  of  the  young  or  if  they  hint  of  thoughts  the 
client  is  afraid  to  express.  When  repeated  references  occur, 
the  speaker  is  usually  seeking  some  acceptable  way  to  introduce 
these  subjects  into  the  conversation. 


9)  Help  your  client  preserve  the  "natural  order"  of  events.  Follow- 
ing some  logical  story  sequence  may  be  difficult  for  the  client . 
Use  a  chronological  method  of  inquiry,  or  perhaps  a  subject 
grouping  such  as  family  members  beginning  with  the  parents  and 
proceeding  from  there  to  the  brothers  or  sisters  from  oldest  to 
youngest . 

10)  Expect  some  confusion.  This  happens  whether  because  of  vocabulary 
or  the  way  the  client  puts  things  together  for  himself  or  herself. 
For  example,  you  might  become  confused  when  the  client  tries  to 
describe  the  sibling  relationships  where  the  parents  have  remarried 
and  had  children  from  other  unions.  Also,  our  society  often 

uses  honorary  familial  titles  such  as  "Aunt,"  "Uncle,"  "Pop"  and 
"Mom"  for  people  who  are  not  in  fact  related  to  the  person.  The 
skillful  interviewer  knows  he  or  she  is  confused  about  some 
aspects  of  the  case,  admits  it  and  seeks  to  have  the  misunder- 
standing clarified. 

11)  Finally,  be  human.  Treat  your  client  as  you  would  want  to  be 
treated  in  the  client's  position.  This  is  essential  for  every 
effective  interview. 
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POWER  AND  AUTHORITY 

First,  you  are  a  law  enforcement  officer  whose  fundamental  duty  is 
to  serve  and  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  people.  Your  task 
as  supervisor  involves  services  to  selected  offenders  to  help  them  re-enter 
the  community  and  adjust  to  the  social  functioning.  In  some  cases,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  withdraw  your  services  and  place  the  child  back  in  custody. 
Yours  is  a  seemingly  untenable  position  of  serving  an  individual  yet 
protecting  society  from  that  same  person.  Certain  minimum  conduct  require- 
ments must  be  met  by  the  client,  and  you  must  support  and  encourage  the 
development  of  his  or  her  insight  and  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
behavior.   The  supervisor  should  insist  on  conformity  to  rules  and 
regulations,  lest  supervision  become  a  farce. 

The  youthful  offender  who  has  been  institutionalized  is  secretive 
and  often  distrustful  of  adults .  When  he  or  she  does  "open  up"  it  is 
often  a  repeat  performance  of  a  speech  made  before  and  with  which  he  or 
she  can  anticipate  your  reactions.  Understand  that  your  client  is_no  more 
willing  to  reveal  inner  secrets  to  you  than  you  would  be  to  the  client. 

You  must  help  the  youthful  offender  in  his  or  her  encounters  with 
reality  rather  than  merely  elicit  verbalization.  You  are  viewed  (realistically) 
as  someone  with  awesome  authority  —  one  who  may  randomly  impinge  upon  your 
client's  freedom.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  to  build  a  relationship,  which 
will  be  tested,  upon  acceptance,  honesty  and  respect.  You  will  encounter 
people  in  the  course  of  your  work  who  will  tell  you  things  about  your 
client.  What  you  may  or  may  not  do  with  this  information  is  something  the 
client  is  entitled  to  know  even  if  it  threatens  the  ideal  relationship  you 
would  like  to  have  with  each  of  your  supervisees.  It  is  pointless  to  deny 
that  you  are  empowered  with  certain  authority.  It  is  far  better  for  the 
client  to  understand  these  circumstances  early  in  the  acquaintance.  Present 
this  information  factually  and  not  as  threats  to  induce  conformity.  Again, 
some  principles  are  offered  for  your  reference. 

1)  Do  not  compromise  your  professional  standards.  The  client  and 
the  community  look  to  you  to  perform  your  role  to  the  best  of 
your  ability. 

2)  Guard  against  "blind  spots."  Because  of  the  frequency  and 
intimacy  of  your  contact  with  a  client,  it  is  tempting  to  treat 
violations  that  are  revealed  to  you  as  nothing  more  than 
mischievous  pranks.  Verify  facts  before  taking  action. 

3)  Authoritative  firmness  is  expected  of  you.  Although  this  is 
agency  policy  and  the  nature  of  the  job  itself,  you  are  expected 
to  design  plans  for  clients  that  will  result  in  maturity,  not 
dependence.  Lay  down  reasonable  rules  and  stick  to  them. 

4)  Be  flexible  in  treatment.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  alter 
an  approach  you  are  using  if  things  go  wrong.  If  you  have 
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already  allowed  for  possible  changes,  you  will  find  yourself 
less  often  backed  into  a  corner. 

5)  Your  position  is  paradoxical.  Society,  your  true  employer, 
expects  "an  even  break"  from  you.  Give  your  time,  concern 'and 
knowledge  to  help  you  client  reintegrate  into  the  community,  but 
simultaneously  be  prepared  to  reflect  the  reality  of  your  client's 
position  to  him  or  her. 

POWER 

Through  your  position  and  your  representation  you  have  formally  granted 
powers.  Apart  from  this,  other  informal  powers  (that  you  yourself  must 
cultivate)  will  affect  your  work. 

1)  Meed  power  (a  fitting  return  or  recompense) .  With  this  type  of 
power,  you  may  relax  supervision  to  demonstrate  that  you  acknow- 
ledge the  client's  ability  to  assume  more  responsibility. 

2)  Charismatic  power.  Your  clients  may  identify  with  you  as  someone 
they  wish  to  emulate.  If  a  young  person  respects  you,  he  or  she 
will  try  to  do  well,  so  use  this  power  judiciously. 

3)  Professional  power  (expertise  founded  on  knowledge).  People  look 
to  you  for  help  because  of  your  training  and  experience.  You  are 
obliged  to  use  these  skills  as  effectively  as  possible. 

4)  Authoritative  power  (the  right  to  control).  You  have  the  power  to 
punish,  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  but  hopefully  will  not  be 
overworked.  It  is  usually  sufficient  just  to  know  it  is  there, 
and  to  use  it  only  when  imperative. 

You  can  effectively  help  only  those  who  want  help.  Much  of  your  skill 
and  knowledge  may  have  to  focus  on  motivating  your  clients  to  help'  themselves, 
to  convert  unwilling  persons  to  more  socially  condonable  behavior".  A  client's 
readjustment  will  be  successful  to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  is  involved 
personally  in  the  problem  solving  process.  Use  your  authority  and  power 
skillfully  to  motivate  your  client  to  solve  his  or  her  own  problems. 

INTERVIEW 

If  helping  someone  solve  a  problem  entailed  only  obtaining  accurate, 
factual  and  completely  honest  responses  to  questions,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  task  could  be  assigned  to  a  computer.  However,  it  is  not  such  a  simple 
proposition.  There  is  an  art  to  asking  questions,  as  there  is  in  any  form  of 
interpersonal  communication.  The  interviewer  must  be  able  to  phrase  questions 
so  that  the  client  wishes  to  answer  in  a  forthright  manner.  Failure  to 
observe  this  may  cause  withdrawal,  fabrication  or  evasiveness  by  the  client. 
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Since  you  are  encouraged  to  deal  In  facts,  observe  some  basic  steps  of 
inquiry  in  the  interview. 

1)  Avoid  "yes-no"  type  questions.  Unless  absolutely  necessary, 
this  type  of  question  does  not  permit  the  client  to  expand 

on  any  material  or  to  produce  information.  Also,  this  demand- 
response  approach  usually  requires  another  question  to  get  the 
material  desired  in  the  first  place.  In  the  information- 
getting  interview  the  "yes  or  no"  question  has  its  place,  as 
well  as  in  an  intake  interview  where  no  relationship  exists 
between  you  and  the  client. 

2)  Avoid  "leading"  questions.  For  example,  "vou  wouldn't  mind 
going  to  the  park  for  a  picnic  would  you?"  The  question  includes 
the  client's  answer  and  indicates  to  the  client  just  the  response 
you  want.  The  leading  question  is  restrictive  and  inhibits 

the  client's  own  expressions. 

3)  Refrain  from  asking  "why?"  A  young  child,  when  confronted  with 
this  question,  will  invariably  reflect  the  wishes  and  standards 
of  the  person  asking.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  fabricate  a 
"correct"  response.  Instead,  it  is  better  to  phrase  the  question 
something  like:  "I  am  interested  in  your  reasons  for  ..." 

H)     Answer  personal  questions  briefly.  Do  not  take  refuge  in  accounts 
of  your  own  personal  experiences.  Some  clients  are  skillful  at 
diverting  attention  away  from  their  own  problems  by  asking 
personal  questions  of  the  interviewer.  Answer  the  question,  out 
of  courtesy  and  respect  for  the  client,  and  then  return  to  his  or 
her  problem.  However,  be  alert  to  personal  questions  containing 
some  hidden  reference  to  the  client's  own  situation. 

5)  Do  not  ask,  "What  would  you  do  in  my  case?"  The  client  gains 
little  from  knowing  (or  trying  to  guess)  what  you  would  do  in 
the  same  situation.  Focus  on  what  the  client  is  going  to  do. 

6)  "How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  This  well  meaning  question  is  so  worn 
with  time  that  it  has  lost  its  impact.  This  is  especially  true 

in  cases  when  the  client  saw  a  number  of  caseworkers  before 
meeting  you.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  client's 
feelings  but  another  approach  is  suggested.  A  statement  to  the 
effect  that  a  discussion  of  feelings  is  important,  depending  on 
the  sophistication  of  the  client,  may  make  it  easier  to  elicit 
some  clues  to  the  client's  inner  workings. 


CONTROLLED  EMOTIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

This  entails  three  things  on  the  part  of  the  worker:  sensitivity  to 
the  client's  feelings,  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  those  feelings,  and 
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an  appropriate  response.   The  oldest  and  best  advice  to  the  aftercare 
counselor  is  to  remain  objective.  Do  not  become  over-Involved  in  the 
client's  problem  or  your  effectiveness  and  objectivity  will  be  impaired. 

The  client  will  offer  clues  to  his  or  her  general  state  of  well 
being.  To  read  these  accurately,  allow  yourself  a  number  of  observations 
lest  you  overgeneralize.  Once  you  have  this  "gut  reaction,"  analyze  the 
facts  to  ensure  you  have  a  true  understanding  of  what  is  happening.  Finally, 
it  is  imperative  that  you  respond.  The  client  needs  assurance  that  you  are 
interested  in  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Sometimes  the  response  can  be  a 
nod  of  the  head,  a  smile  or  another  nonverbal  gesture  as  long  as  it  conveys 
your  interest  and  support. 

The  following  principles  facilitate  controlled  emotional  involvement. 

1)  Support  is  of  prime  importance.  Often  your  emotional  support  may 
be  the  greatest  thing  the  client  needs.  The  client's  reluctance 
to  deal  with  sensitive  matters  may  be  overcome  if  you  show  you 
really  are  interested  in  him  or  her  as  a  person. 

2)  Seek  to  understand  the  client's  subjective  attitudes.  Past 
behavior  (and  the  reasons  why)  can  assist  in  making  future  plans. 

3)  Recognize  ambivalence.  Experiencing  two  opposing  feelings  makes 
a  decision  even  more  difficult  for  the  client.  Help  him  or  her 
to  objectively  clarify  alternatives. 

h)     Strive  to  sense  the  degree  of  discomfort  and  to  understand  what 
the  particular  problem  means  to  the  client.  If  you  find  yourself 
thinking  that  whatever  is  upsetting  the  client  is  ridiculous,  then 
you  are  failing  as  an  aftercare  counselor. 

5)  Respect  silence,  avoid  interrupting  the  client;  but  do  not  use  it 
as  a  weapon.  A  long  and  unbearable  silence  is  rarely  appropriate. 

6)  Seek  to  discover  the  real  problem.  Often  the  presenting  problem 
is  not  what  is  really  bothering  the  client. 

7)  Distinguish  between  personal  and  professional  views.  It  is 
important  for  the  client  to  know  whether  your  particular  stance 
is  personal  or  professional.  If  your  private  views  conflict  with 
those  of  the  agency,  discuss  them  with  your  immediate  supervisor, 
not  a  client. 

8)  Neutral  statements  are  more  appropriate  to  situations  involving 
unresolved  conflicts.   The  restatement  of  some  obvious  and  agreed 
upon  fact  will  be  more  helpful  than  an  accusation  or  a  challenge. 
Do  not  invite  the  client  to  become  defensive  over  some  aspect  of 
behavior  but  let  him  or  her  expand  on  reasons ,  feelings  and  needs . 

9)  Value  conflicts  often  affect  communication.  Not  only  are  you 
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different  from  your  client  in  age  and  education,  but  you  also 
possess  different  values.  This  fact  can  render  communication 
difficult  at  times,  but  not  impossible.  Children  test  their 
parents,  students  test  their  teachers  and  parishioners  test 
their  clergymen.  You  may  be  assured  your  client  will  challenge 
your  views  on  things  within  his  or  her  value  system.  Obviously 
values  differ  for  each  person.  Mutual  acceptance  need  not  be 
altered  by  this  difference  nor  should  either  person  have  to 
change  value  structures. 

10)  Do  not  take  on  the  client's  problem.  It  should  remain  the 

client's,  subject  to  his  or  her  limitations.  If  you  take  it  on 
totally,  the  client  then  is  licensed  to  call  on  you  for  any  and 
all  decisions.  Client  self  determination  is  important,  whereby 
the  client  is  encouraged  to  make  decisions  even  though  you  would 
have  decided  differently  had  it  been  you. 


CHOICES  OF  TYPES  OF  THERAPY 

Different  problems  require  different  types  of  treatment.  The  following 
chart  describes  situations  in  which  certain  types  of  interventive  methods 
are  suited.  Almost  all  caseloads  contain  the  problems  expressed  in  the 
chart,  but  the  method  may  be  dictated  by  other  demands  such  as  space  or  time. 
For  example,  some  people  do  better  in  a  group  setting  but  there  may  not  be 
enough  people  with  common  problems  to  form  a  therapy  group. 


SITUATIONS  COMMON  TO  THE  AFTERCARE  SUPERVISOR  AND  SOME  EXPECTATIONS  INHERENT 
IN  THE  METHOD  OF  INTERVENTION  EMPLOYED 


Situation 

One  to  One 
(Management  cases) 

One  to  One 
(Occasional  contacts) 


Expectation 

Check  progress,  explore  alternatives, 
leave  openings  for  appointments,  calls. 

Review,  open  to  new  suggestions, 
check  progress,  invite  contact  prior 
to  crisis. 


One  to  One 
(Crisis  cases) 


One  to  One 

(Intensive  or  long  term) 


Discussion  Group 


Study  circumstances,  analyze  in  terms 
of  client,  community  and  family. 
Plan,  initiate  solution,  execute 
plan  and  check  for  progress. 

Develop  insight,  modify  behavior/ 
attitudes.  Link  resources  of 
community,  self,  client.  Support, 
suggest  and  explore  alternatives. 

No  goal  or  time  frame.  Brainstorm. 
Solution  not  vital.  Exchange  of 
ideas ,  summarize . 


Task  Group 


Situational  Group 


Full  explanation  of  charge.  Plan, 
organize  for  action,  execute,  return 
and  review  progress. 

Full  hearing  of  circumstances.  After 
collection  of  facts,  initiate  plan 
for  action.  Check  on  progress,  re- 
evaluate . 


Treatment  Group 


Exchange  of  ideas  surrounding  common 
problem.  Sharing  of  solutions, 
causes  and  progress  with  others 
in  group.  Assist  each  other  to 
link  resources,  modify  behavior/ 
attitudes.  Support  as  well  as 
criticism  from  other  members. 
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A  TREATMENT  MODEL  (Glasser's  Reality  Therapy) 

The  theory  of  reality  therapy  is  based  on  helping  the  client  assume 
responsibility  for  his  or  her  behavior.  All  troubled  people  suffer  from 
the  inability  to  assume  responsibility,  but  it  is  more  clearly  and  directly 
evident  in  the  lawbreaker.  Reality  therapy  is  geared  toward  guiding  the 
child  to  become  a  more  responsible  individual.  But  until  the  offender 
accepts  responsibility  for  what  he  or  she  did  there  can  be  no  progress. 

What  is  happening  now  with  the  client  is  more  important  than  some- 
thing that  happened  in  the  recent  past.  If,  say,  a  delinquent  boy  can 
realize  that  what  he  has  been  doing  is  irresponsible  and  ultimately  harmful 
to  him  and  can  modify  this  behavior,  then  his  pathological  past  is 
effectively  nullified.  The  child  must  overcome  the  obstacles  of  reality, 
not  run  from  them.  Reality  therapy  treats  the  youngster  as  a  potentially 
responsible  adult  rather  than  an  unfortunate  child.  No  one  can  become 
responsible  without  some  warm  human  involvement  with  a  strong,  mature  person 
who  cares.  You,  the  aftercare  supervisor,  should  try  to  be  such  a  person 
and  to  get  close  enough  to  enable  him  to  feel  worthwhile  enough  to  assume 
responsibility  for  his  actions. 

The  aftercare  supervisor  must  help  the  client  see  his  or  her  own 
potential  for  becoming  more  responsible.  Reinforcement  of  the  rules  and 
realistic  praise  are  ingredients  of  reality  therapy.   The  patient  (in  this 
case,  the  offender)  is  not  asked  why  something  was  done,  but  instead  is 
shown  that  what  he  or  she  does  causes  the  client  to  suffer.  Listen,  then 
offer  the  benefit  of  your  skills.  Accept  clients  at  your  level,  not  theirs. 
Give  the  offender  a  chance  to  compare  his  or  her  values  to  his/her  behavior 
because  ultimately  the  strength  of  this  comparison  will  determine  the  client's 
future . 

Discussion  with  a  client  should  continue  until  it  is  understood  that 
he  or  she  is  personally  responsible  for  the  situation.  If  the  client  is 
hostile  or  uncooperative,  do  not  return  the  hostility  or  pressure  for  further 
issues  of  treatment.  Let  the  client  think  about  the  situation,  but  remain 
accessible  in  the  event  he/she  wishes  to  discuss  matters  with  you 

Several  final  points  summarize  this  particular  treatment  model. 
Remember,  this  is  only  a  cursory  outline  of  a  well  conceived  theory. 

1)  Do  not  ignore  guilt.  Recognize  it,  use  it  constructively  and 
as  a  focal  point  in  treatment. 

2)  If  the  client  feels  unjustly  treated  the  realities  of  life 
should  once  again  be  clarified  for  him  or  her. 

3)  Focus  on  future  plans  which  will  help  the  client  begin  to  feel 
personal  responsibility. 

4)  Do  not  let  the  client  feel  that  he  or  she  would  be  better 
off  without  anyone  considered  near  or  dear. 
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5)  The  counselor  should  never  imply  that  family  or  anyone  else 
is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  client's  predicament. 

6)  The  client's  task  is  to  become  a  more  responsible  person  and 
doing  so  will  improve  parents'  and  society's  attitudes  toward 
the  client. 

7)  Young  people  in  trouble  are  as  impressionable  about  good  things 
as  they  are  about  the  bad. 


CRISIS  INTERVENTION 

Prom  time  to  time  you  will  be  involved  in  a  crisis  experienced  by 
one  of  your  clients,  his  or  her  friend  or  family  member.  The  following 
highlights  some  crisis  intervention  tips.  Remember  that  each  case  must  be 
individualized . 

1)  Identification.  Try  to  understand  the  situation  and  how  the 
individual  views  it.  Gather  as  much  factual  material  as  possible. 

2)  Emotions.  The  reactions  experienced  by  the  client  must  be  dealt 
with  directly  because  of  the  stress  being  generated.  Remain 
calm  and  convey  interest. 

3)  Evaluation.  You  will  have  to  evaluate  the  crisis  in  terms  of 
suicide  potential,  intensity,  emergency,  drug  involvement  and 
danger  to  client  or  others. 

4)  Alternatives.  Help  the  person  explore  alternatives.  When 
confronted  with  apparent  disaster,  the  person  cannot  think  clearly 
and  may  not  have  considered  other  action. 

5)  Resources.  Three  areas  merit  attention:  the  client's  own 
resources,  yours  and  those  of  the  community.  Do  not  sell  the 
client  short.  He  or  she  may  have  some  assets  that  have  not  been 
used. 

If  suicide  is  mentioned  by  the  client,  take  it  seriously.  The  vast 
majority  of  persons  who  have  committed  suicide  announced  their  intent  at  one 
time  or  another.  Secondly,  the  suicide  cases  that  have  been  studied 
indicate  that  the  act  does  not  generally  occur  suddenly  without  warning. 
Third,  suicide  occurs  when  people  are  not  ostensibly  depressed,  even  though 
acute  depression  is  the  best  single  indicator  of  potential  suicide. 

The  following  characteristics  are  found  in  the  prototype  of  the 
potential  suicide.  The  age  suggests  loss  risk  to  your  client  population, 
but  again  it  is  not  wise  to  overgeneralize . 

Age:  50  years  or  older 

Characteristic  symptoms:  severe  depression,  sleep  disorder,  weight  loss,  apathy 
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Resources:  no  sources  of  support  (family,  friends,  employment) 

Suicide  plan:  proposed  means  immediately  available,  detailed  plan,  bizarre 

plans,  previous  attempts 

Several  more  points  to  review  in  crisis  intervention  should  be 
mentioned . 

1)  How  the  person  feels  about  the  situation  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  the  situation  itself. 

2)  All  behavior  has  a  history.  Know  or  learn  as  many  relevant 
facts  about  your  cases  as  possible. 

3)  Most  behavior  is  not  intellectually  but  emotionally  motivated. 

4)  Treatment  can  be  effective  only  when  the  disturbed  person  wants 
it. 

5)  Successful  treatment  depends  on  how  you  and  the  client  utilize 
his  or  her  resources. 


FAMILY  CASEWORK 

No  person  can  operate  apart  from  others  especially  a  young  person  who 
has  not  been  emancipated  from  his  or  her  family.  Most  of  what  the  individual 
does  will  affect  the  family  in  some  way.  The  importance  of  including  the 
family  in  pre-release  plans  stresses  the  need  for  their  cooperation.   Do  not 
be  surprised  if  your  client  has  been  viewed  as  separate  and  apart  from  the 
family.  This  is  partially  because  most  of  the  client's  recent  experiences 
have  occurred  without  family  members. 

Some  concepts  (these  may  be  viewed  as  universalities)  involve  the 
family.  There  will  be  exceptions  though  few. 

1)  The  client's  family  is  of  paramount  importance  to  him  or  her. 

2)  The  client  who  functions  in  a  family  is  part  of  it  and  all  phases 
of  his/her  life  reflect  this  involvement. 

3)  Knowledge  of  the  conditioning  to  which  the  family  has  exposed 
the  client  may  show  the  functional  relationship  of  things  not 
logically  related  ( in  your  view) . 

H)     The  client  can  be  physically  with  the  family  and  yet  not  psycholo- 
gically part  of  it. 

5)  When  interacting  with  other  family  members,  the  client's  emotional 
needs  often  take  priority  over  reasoning. 
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RESISTANCE  FROM  CLIENT  OR  OTHERS 


Resistance  is  an  operational  term  for  the  opposition  from  some 
aspect  of  the  client  toward  your  offer  of  help.  Some  negative  factors 
are  involved  in  efforts  to  help.  The  client  may  wish  to  perpetuate 
defenses  that  guard  against  painful  memories  and  experiences.  He  or  she 
may  especially  want  to  shy  away  from  you  to  avoid  embarrassment  in  your  eyes. 
Finally,  the  client  may  feel  there  is  a  secondary  gain  in  clinging  to 
suffering  in  order  to  remain  the  object  of  concern. 

The  mechanisms  of  defense  constitute  a  particularly  sensitive  area 
in  resistance  recognition  and  analysis.  Here,  'defense'  refers  to  both 
conscious  and  unconscious  operations  of  the  client  which  have  as  their 
motive  the  avoidance  of  pain.  These  defenses  operate  in  the  service  of 
resistance.  The  motive  for  resistance  is  also  the  avoidance  of  pain.  You 
should  help  the  client  recognize  and  deal  with  this. 

When  you  encounter  resistance  in  the  form  of  missed  appointments, 
fabrications  about  school  or  work,  associations  with  people  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  court,  etc.,  that  will  hamper  progress,  deal  with  these 
things  in  a  straightforward  manner  —  do  not  circumvent  them.  The  sooner 
the  resistance  is  dealt  with,  the  better  the  client's  chances  of  successfully 
adjusting.  One  final  word  of  caution:  you  and  your  approach  may  be  causing 
the ^ resistance.  If,  after  objectively  reflecting  on  the  situation,  you 
decide  that  this  is  the  case,  seek  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
colleagues  or  members  of  allied  helping  professions  to  assess  the  impact 
you  are  having  on  your  client. 

EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  THE  CONTACT  HOUR 

There  should  be  a  purpose  and  a  goal  explicitly  in  mind  for  the 
interview,  aimed,  in  part,  at  helping  to  restore  social  functioning.  To 
help  improve  your  efficiency,  some  pointers  are  offered. 

1)  Be  systematic  in  organizing  material  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  interview. 

2)  Ascertain  the  client's  progress,  needs,  complaints  and  immediate 
plans  for  the  future. 

3)  Establish  when  the  onset  of  problems  occurred.  This  will  orient 
you  toward  how  much  and  how  long  the  client  has  been  troubled. 

4)  Find  out  what  precipitating  events  gave  rise  to  the  situation, 
experience  and/or  feelings. 

5)  Assess  the  client's  defenses. 

6)  Always  review  for  questions  left  unanswered  before  offering 
diagnosis . 
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7)  Plan  a  course  of  action  with  the  client,  not  for  him  or  her. 

8)  Notify  the  client  of  responsibilities  in  the  treatment  plan 
and  that  you  will  be  making  further  contact  with  him  or  her. 

9)  Reassure  the  client  that  you  are  available  for  a  conference, 
even  if  the  need  should  arise  before  the  next  scheduled 
appointment . 


SUMMARY 

The  aftercare  supervisor  should  be  available  for  discussion  of  problems 
both  in  word  and  in  deed.  The  client  experiences  a  problem  that  feels  unique 
to  him  or  her  and  needs  someone  who  will  offer  support. 

Strive  to  understand  the  client  and  the  problem  and  assure  that  you 
are  being  understood  by  the  client.  Accept  responsibility  for  your  errors 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  clarification  when  you  and  the  client  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing. 

You  have  the  power  and  the  authority  to  act  in  society's  interests 
while  simultaneously  helping  a  youthful  offender  reintegrate  into  the  community. 
Acceptance  of  this  role  is  necessary  before  beginning  work  with  the  client. 
Have  an  honest  and  direct  approach  so  that  the  client  knows  you  are  truly 
interested  and  eager  to  help. 

Interrogation  is  a  technique  used  by  the  police,  not  by  the  aftercare 
supervisor.  Your  focus  should  be  on  a  discussion  of  feelings  and  inner 
thoughts  that  affect  decisions  the  client  made  and  will  make. 

When  you  must  choose  a  type  of  treatment,  remember  that  different^ 
situations  require  different  intervention  models.  Unfortunately,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  devote  the  time  you  feel  is  needed  in  each  case,  but  a  review 
of  your  own  expectations  can  help  decide  how  to  best  approach  the  client  ; 
his  or  her  problem  in  the  time  you  do  have. 

During  a  typical  work  week,  crises  will  arise.  Try  to  collect  all  the 
facts,  consider  alternative  procedures  and  then  suggest  a  plan  of  action. 
Be  cautious  not  to  treat  a  crisis  too  lightly  since  the  person  experiencing 
the  disturbance  may  feel  quite  different  from  your  projections. 

No  matter  what  the  client's  circumstances,  some  kind  of  family  ties 
exist.  Usually,  the  family  has  conditioned  the  client  to  think  and  behave 
in  certain  ways.  Get  to  know  the  client's  family  members  so  that  you  will 
better  comprehend  his  or  her  viewpoints. 

Things  will  not  always  go  smoothly  for  you.  Your  clients  will  have  bad 
days  just  as  you  will.  Some  contacts  will  be  fruitless  and  disappointing. 
More  detailed  planning  of  the  contact  hour  can  ameliorate  this.  As  you 
progress  through  many  interviews,  you  will  naturally  incorporate  the  most 
effective  things  into  your  personal  interviewing  technique. 
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DISCUSSION  AND/OR  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 


1.  In  what  ways  could  a  person  be  available  through  the  posting  of 
schedules,  etc.,  but  at  the  same  time  cause  clients  to  feel  that  he 
or  she  is  not  accessible? 

2.  For  purposes  of  demonstration,  can  you  construct  a  sentence  that  would 
intentionally  mislead  someone? 

3-  Have  you  ever  received  a  totally  incorrect  impression  from  a  comment 
that  was  made  in  good  faith?  Explain. 

4.  Ask  your  colleagues  to  make  three  statements,  one  of  which  is  to  be  a 
lie.  Can  you  tell  which  one  is  a  lie,  and  if  so,  how  would  it  make 
you  feel  if  you  were  unable  to  ascertain  which  statement  was  not  true? 

5.  What  would  you  do  if  you  discovered  that  the  father  of  one  of  your 
clients  had  forbidden  him  to  come  to  see  you? 

6.  Exactly  how  do  you  think  you  would  respond  to  a  telephone  call  from 
the  mother  of  one  of  your  clients  threatening  suicide? 
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SECTION  THREE 
REINTEGRATION  INTO  THE  COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL 

An  aftercare  counselor  should  anticipate  that  a  school  may  either 
hesitate  or  outright  refuse  to  readmit  his  or  her  clients  into  its  program. 
Such  reluctance  by  school  administrators  usually  results  from  two  facts: 
first,  the  particular  client  may  have  been  a  disrupting  influence  in  their 
school  before;  and/or  second,  the  school  has  had  a  series  of  negative 
experiences  involving  other  children  released  from  institutions.  The 
school  administrators'  reluctance  will  be  both  discouraging  and  challenging. 
It  will  be  discouraging  because  you  may  have  only  limited  plans  for  a  client 
to  remain  in  the  community  and  not  attend  school.  It  will  be  challenging 
because  you  will  have  to  plead  your  client's  case  for  readmission  to  the 
school  while  realistically  acknowledging  potential  difficulties  that  may 
arise. 

It  is  possible  to  arrange  for  almost  any  child  to  be  admitted  to 
public  school,  despite  the  objections  of  some  of  the  staff.  However,  the 
path  your  client  must  travel  is  a  narrow  one.  Arrange  for  a  conference 
involving  you,  the  client  and  his  or  her  parents  and  the  school  authorities. 
You  should  have  all  expectations  detailed  for  discussion  at  this  time.  The 
client  must  understand  that  he  or  she  is  personally  responsible  for  his  or 
her  behavior  and  what  help  to  expect  from  you  and  the  school  personnel. 
In  all  likelihood  the  client  will  be  admitted,  and  it  will  be  later  behavior 
that  will  cause  problems.  This  means  that  some  face-to-face  contact  is 
essential  between  you  and  the  client  and  not  "reports  from  reliable  sources." 
If  trouble  is  brewing  with  the  client  at  school,  get  involved  immediately 
so  that  the  school  administration  can  act  with  your  full  knowledge. 
Remember,  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  pertain  to  the  majority  of 
conforming  students.  Children  can  be  released,  however,  if  they  are  viewed 
as  disruptive  to  the  program. 

Reports,  preferably  in  person,  should  be  given  to  you  on  the  progress 
of  your  client  periodically  (never  less  than  monthly)  by  school  staff.  If 
any  problems  arise  that  could  result  in  your  client's  expulsion  from  school, 
consider  withdrawing  him  or  her  on  a  voluntary  basis  before  formal  suspension 
is  initiated.  Although  this  strategy  may  seem  radical,  it  has  some  merit. 
First,  the  severity  of  the  situation  is  brought  forth  clearly  to  the  client. 
Next,  it  means  a  compromise  rather  than  total  expulsion.  Finally,  the 
school  personnel  can  clearly  see  your  readiness  to  cooperate  with  them  and 
that  you  recognize  their  problems. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Section  One  discussed  the  possibility  that  employment  may  be 
important  to  your  client  and  that  the  client  may  not  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  staying  in  school  if  he  or  she  can  earn  money  instead. 
While  you  are  concerned  with  your  client's  successful  reintegration  into 
the  community,  you  must  also  ensure  that  he  or  she  will  not  be  exploited 
as  far  as  employment.  Some  questions  to  consider  are: 

1)  What  are  the  expected  working  hours? 

2)  What  type  of  work  is  expected  of  your  client? 

3)  Are  both  the  client  and  the  employer  within  the  law? 

4)  Will  employment  interfere  with  school  now,  later? 

5)  Are  the  incentives  (including  pay)  sufficient  for  the  client 
to  wish  to  remain  employed? 

6)  Are  there  opportunities  for  further  training  and  advancement? 

After  you  have  discussed  employment  with  your  client  and  both  of  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  answers,  offer  your  support.  Keep  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  first  jobs  taken  by  a  student  are  not  aimed  at  advancement  in  a 
career  so  your  realistic  appraisal  should  focus  on  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  your  client  under  the  present  circumstances. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Equality  under  the  law  does  not  necessarily  offer  your  client  specific 
safeguards  against  discrimination.   Your  client  will  be  the  disadvantaged 
party  in  certain  social  contracts.  You  cannot  force  peers  to  include  the 
client  in  their  activities  nor  must  an  employer  hire  your  client.  The  client 
is  going  to  have  to  "play  it  down"  and  to  understand  that  others'  judgments 
will  be  based  on  the  client's  personal  actions  with  the  shadow  of  past 
behavior  hanging  over  his  or  her  head  if  a  close  decision  must  be  made. 

The  best,  and  sometimes  the  only,  advice  you  can  offer  the  client  is 
to  live  with  the  fact  that  he  or  she  was  once  institutionalized  but  that 
people  are  willing  to  forgive  past  errors.  However,  people  are  just  as 
capable  of  bringing  up  the  client's  past  when  problems  arise.  Although  you 
can  offer  little  protection  against  discrimination,  you  can  and  should  discuss 
the  matter  with  your  client  frankly  and  openly. 

LEGAL  ASPECTS 

You  and  your  client  must  deal  with  a  legal  status  created  by  the  courts. 
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You  already  know  the  limitations  placed  on  your  client,  but  at  times 
client  will  be  unaware  of  the  consequences  of  this  Imposed  status,  mainly 
because  he  or  she  does  not  understand  its  many  ramifications. 

Courts  should  show  an  interest  in  follow-up  reports  on  the  adjustment 
of  children  brought  within  their  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  you  should  always 
be  prepared  to  offer  such  a  report  based  on  your  knowledge  of  the  case  and 
acquaintance  with  the  client.  Courts  have  the  power  to  terminate  jurisdiction 
and  expunge  records  or  to  recommit  a  child  to  an  institution,  all  of  which 
represent  a  wide  range  of  possible  actions  not  found  in  an  adult  court. 

Discuss  legal  status  and  possibilities  with  the  client  since  it  is 
he  or  she  alone  who  is  responsible  for  behavior.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
reprimand  your  client  for  some  infraction  of  which  he  or  she  was  unaware. 
One  way  to  determine  your  client's  understanding  of  the  legal  procedures  is 
to  ask  what  was  said  at  any  of  his  or  her  court  appearances.  For  example, 
you  may  find  that  even  though  the  youth  responded  affirmatively  when  asked 
if  he  or  she  understood  what  the  judge  had  just  said,  nonetheless,  he/she 
cannot  really  explain  the  judge's  statement. 

WORK  WITH  FOSTER  AND  GROUP  HOME  PARENTS 

People  who  take  children  into  their  homes  for  monetary  reasons  are 
often  disappointed  because  there  is  no  guarantee  of  a  steady  source  of 
income.  The  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  because 
typical  board  rates  do  not  cover  many  little  extras  that  are  needed. 
Foster  parents  often  expect  a  youth  to  conform  to  their  standards  without 
incident.  The  older  the  child  (over  10  years)  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
problems  will  erupt  and  even  more  likely  if  the  child  has  conflicted  with 
the  law.  Use  the  evaluations  of  colleagues  on  existing  foster  homes  rather 
than  try  to  develop  them  yourself.  Capitalize  on  other  workers'  experiences 
when  dealing  with  foster  parents  who  have  taken  in  other  children. 

Group  home  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  have  applied  for  and  have  been 
hired  to  do  a  particular  job.  They  should  be  open  to  suggestions,  and  they 
usually  do  not  have  the  authority  to  order  a  child  out  of  the  home  without 
some  type  of  conference  with  you  or  some  other  person  in  authority.  Since 
foster  parents  or  the  group  home  parents  could  get  out  of  the  business  if 
they  wanted  (but  have  not),  you  will  have  to  work  with  those  people  who  are 
available  and  willing  to  participate  in  the  program. 

It  is  likely  that  you  will  be  asked  to  work  with  foster  and  group 
home  parents  in  ways  similar  to  your  work  with  clients.  The  following 
principles  and  propositions  can  help  shape  your  approach  with  them. 

1)  Discipline  (not  punishment)  is  essential,  should  be  consistent 
and  with  no  interference  from  you  (unless,  of  course,  it  is 
harsh  or  truly  unwarranted) . 

2)  Prevention  and  persuasion  are  methods  of  helping  a  child  before 
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he  or  she  gets  into  more  serious  trouble. 

3)  Discourage  disobedience  by  not  giving  commands.  Instead, 
agree  peacefully  on  what  should  and  should  not  transpire . 

4)  If  the  child  behaves  offensively,  reprimand  in  private. 
The  approach  should  be  made  when  the  child  is  not  on  the 
defensive . 

5)  Discourage  others  from  lying,  threatening,  bribing,  promising 
or  offering  the  child  false  hopes. 


RECREATIONAL  OUTLETS 

Youth  activities  may  be  limited  in  a  particular  community.  If  so, 
you  may  be  asked  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  development  of  new  ones,  to 
recommend  activities  for  the  restive  adolescent  who  becomes  bored  easily. 
Your  efforts  will  be  in  three  directions:  1)  refer  to  existing  resources; 
2)  help  develop  new  ones  on  a  community-wide  basis;  and  3)  use  and  develop 
resources  for  the  exclusive  use  of  your  clientele.  For  example,  a  saddle 
maker  may  live  in  the  area  who  would  be  willing  to  apprentice  one  of  your 
clients.  Other  areas  of  possible  interest  for  young  persons  include  auto 
mechanics,  gardening,  veterinary  assistant,  caddy,  etc. 

When  trying  to  develop  leisure  activities  for  your  client,  discover 
his  or  her  particular  interests.  If  these  interests  could  be  channeled 
into  constructive  activity  and  possible  employment,  you  would  be  doing  the 
child  a  great  service.  However,  the  likelihood  of  employment  from  leisure 
interests  is  minimal  so  do  not  stress  this  unless  a  real  possibility  exits. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  activities  for  the  youth.  Add  to  the  list  as  it 
pertains  to  your  particular  area,  and  consider  the  development  of  those 
items  which  are  missing  in  your  territory. 


LIST  OF  YOUTH  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR 
REFERRAL  OR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 


Archery- 
Arts  and  Crafts 
Auto  Mechanics 
Backpacking 
Baseball 
Bicycling 
Bowling 
Cards 
Ceramics 
Coin  Clubs 

Conditioning  (physical  fitness) 
Dancing 
Dog-training 
Diving 
Drama 

Ecology  groups 
Excursions 
Exhibitions 
Fencing 
Football 


Games 

Horses  (racing,  breeding,  grooming) 

Hiking 

Gymnastics 

Kennel  clubs 

Martial  Arts 

Models  (railroad,  airplane) 

Musical  (instrument,  chorale) 

Leatherwork 

Painting 

Photography 

Social  Events  (clubs) 

Skating 

Skiing 

Stamp  collecting 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volleyball 

Youth  programs,  miscellaneous 
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USE  OF  VOLUNTEERS 

In  any  community  there  are  talents  that  go  unused.  For  example, 
think  of  certain  skills  you  have  that  are  unknown  to  your  colleagues. 
Things  that  you  learned  a  long  time  ago  or  things  you  have  taken  up  as 
hobbies  can  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  others.  There  may  already  be 
volunteer  organizations  in  the  community  that  need  only  your  personal 
invitation  to  become  involved  with  some  of  your  clientele. 

Another  source  of  volunteers  can  be  tapped  by  scanning  the  local 
newspapers  for  activities  that  have  already  been  organized.  Because  of 
their  personal  dedication,  these  individuals  are  usually  enthusiastic 
when  they  receive  inquiries  about  their  endeavors.  Many  people  are  willing 
to  contribute  time  and  effort  to  causes  in  which  they  believe.  Indeed, 
most  social  advancements  (prison  reform,  foster  grandparents,  Big  Brothers/ 
Sisters  and  labor  unions,  for  example)  had  their  beginnings  in  volunteer 
work.  The  reintegration  of  a  youngster  into  the  community  is  certainly 
one  such  worthy  cause. 

Contacts  with  the  Veterans  Administration  Volunteer  Program,  the 
Junior  League,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Service  (Civic)  Clubs, 
Peace  Officer's  Associations  and  the  Gray  Ladies  organizations,  as  well  as 
various  church  groups  can  provide  both  the  labor  pool  and  expertise  in 
use  of  the  volunteer.  Many  groups  make  the  claim  that  they  want  to  help 
their  fellow  human  beings,  and  you  can  provide  them  with  just  such  an 
opportunity  to  realize  this  desire. 


COLLABORATION,  CONSULTATION  AND  COLLATEPAL  CONTACTS 

Collaboration,  the  process  of  cooperatively  working  toward  the  same 
goal,  is  necessary  in  working  with  youth.  You  may  discover  a  teacher, 
clergyman,  social  worker  or  other  professional  person  has  taken  an  interest 
in  your  client.  Utilize  this  interest  and  work  with  the  person  to  help 
restore  your  client  to  social  functioning.  Some  basic  principles  can  be 
observed  in  collaboration: 

1)  The  delivery  of  services  to  the  client  should  be  the  ultimate 
and  agreed  upon  aim  of  all  collaboration. 

2)  Be  precise  in  the  collection  of  information  as  well  as  in 
its  dissemination  to  your  collaborator. 

3)  Stick  to  your  professional  role  and  expect  the  same  of  your 
collaborator. 

4)  Seek  supervision  from  your  own  supervisor,  not  that  of  your 
collaborator  who  should  do  the  same. 

5)  Describe  your  job  responsibilities  in  detail,  while  simultaneously 
trying  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  those  of  the  person  with  whom 
you  are  collaborating. 
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Consultation,  conferring  with  a  qualified  person  to  improve  your 
delivery  of  services,  is  often  provided  for  you  as  part  of  your  job 
responsibilities.  It  is  common  to  have  a  consulting  psychiatrist  who  will 
listen  to  your  review  of  a  case  and  help  you  with  future  plans.  The 
psychiatrist  evaluates  your  effectiveness  at  times  suggesting  you  use  some 
particular  approach  because  it  is  more  suited  to  your  own  personality.  What 
you  learn  from  one  case  consultation  should  help  you  handle  others  in  the 
future.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  consultant's  expertise  has  its  most 
far  reaching  effects.  For  effective  professional  consultation,  the 
following  conditions  must  exist: 

1)  The  consultant  works  with  you,  and  you  work  with  the  client. 

2)  You  are  considered  competent  and  are  consulting  in  order  to 
improve  your  own  functioning. 

3)  Meetings  should  be  scheduled  around  specific  cases  and  problems; 
respect  should  be  shown  to  a  predetermined  time  frame. 

4)  The  consultant  need  not  make  administrative  evaluations  of  you 
but  should  concentrate  instead  on  making  his  or  her  knowledge 
and  experience  available  for  your  use. 

Collateral  contacts  for  obtaining  additional  information,  usually 
temporary  in  nature,  will  be  with  schools,  welfare  departments  and  police. 
These  contacts  are  not  collaborative  since  they  do  not  involve  an  ongoing 
partnership  in  the  case.  Other  types  of  collateral  contacts  would  be  with 
governmental  agencies,  employers  or  former  workers  with  the  client.  Because 
of  the  regularity  of  some  collateral  contacts,  it  is  best  to  maintain  a 
professional  working  relationship  with  the  personnel.  Often  you  will  get 
information  from  these  sources  significantly  relevant  to  your  work  with  a 
client  that  may  not  have  come  to  your  attention  had  you  not  made  the  contact 
personally . 


SUMMARY 

Cooperate  with  the  school  authorities,  keeping  a  broad  perspective 
in  mind.  You  will  probably  have  several  cases  over  a  span  of  time  that 
require  contact  with  schools,  and  their  success  or  failure  will  be  reviewed 
every  time  you  attempt  to  re-enter  a  client.  Check  back  with  the  school 
personnel  on  a  routine  basis  so  that  any  problems  with  your  client  are 
handled  immediately. 

Employment  should  be  an  alternative  to  school  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Do  not  expect  these  first  jobs  to  lead  to  careers.   By  the  same  token,  the 
client  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  work  habits  that  include  satisfactory 
performance  for  an  acceptable  wage. 

Discrimination  is  a  fact  of  life.  There  is  no  legal  remedy  for  a 
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a  negative  decision  made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  applicant  having 
been  incarcerated.  A  potential  employer  may  suspect  your  client  of 
irregularities  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  past  record  —  be  this  right  or 
wrong.  You  owe  it  to  your  client  to  inform  him/her  about  this  discouraging 
possibility. 

The  legal  status  created  by  the  court  is  binding  upon  you  and  your 
client  with  accompanying  responsibilities  that  require  joint  planning.  Some 
type  of  follow-up  reporting  is  sound  administrative  procedure.  What  you  have 
to  say  in  such  matters  is  of  crucial  concern  to  your  client . 

Foster  parents  and  group  home  parents,  like  your  client,  will  look  to 
you  for  guidance  and  counsel.  Your  objective  professional  opinions  can 
help  these  persons  deal  with  unanticipated  problems  that  arise  in  the  daily 
care  of  adolescents.  Devote  whatever  time  you  can  to  assist  these  parents 
in  what  turns  out  to  be  an  unromantic,  thankless  task  in  many  cases. 

You  will  be  called  upon  to  create,  suggest,  organize  and  in  some  cases 
maintain  youth  activities  in  a  community.  Prepare  yourself  accordingly  by 
developing  a  list  of  existent  and  nonexistent  activities,  remembering  that 
you  will  turn  over  much  of  the  work  to  other  members  of  the  community. 

Even  if  you  were  so  dedicated  as  to  work  seven  days  a  week,  you  still 
would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  by  your- 
self. A  source  of  manpower  is  the  volunteer  who  could  be  a  person  of  any 
age,  either  sex,  employed  or  retired  who  has  some  skillful  contribution  to 
make  to  your  clients.  Investigate  existing  volunteer  organizations,  using 
their  experience  with  volunteers  as  a  stepping  stone  for  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  would  benefit  your  clientele. 

Contact  people  from  other  helping  professions  to  assist  you  in  the 
management  and  progress  of  some  of  your  cases.  Also,  the  expertise  and 
assistance  of  a  consultant  can  help  you  improve  your  skills  at  the  same  time 
you  are  getting  advice  on  proceeding  with  a  particular  case.  Professional 
cooperation  is  encouraged. 
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DISCUSSION  AND/OR  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  positions  held  by  school  personnel  seem  most  amenable  to  giving 
your  clients  another  chance?  Why  so? 

2.  What  considerations  would  you  expect  to  discuss  with  a  potential 
employer  for  one  of  your  clients  who  owns  a  traveling  carnival? 

3.  What  do  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  your  client  would  be  If  he  or 
she  was  fired  from  a  job,  having  been  accused  of  an  irregularity 
that  was  later  proved  false?  Discuss. 

4.  How  would  you  handle  the  following  situation? 

Foster  parents  report  that  your  client  (living  with  them)  was  seen 
by  neighbors  with  the  daughter  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
after  midnight,  in  the  nude,  in  a  current  model  sports  car  not 
belonging  to  anyone  known  to  them. 

5.  How  would  you  create  some  interest  in  the  problems  of  ten  of  your  out- 
of-work,  out-of-school  clients  in  a  community  of  50,000  people? 

6.  A  psychologist  with  whom  you  have  been  getting  along  well  for  two 
years  talks  to  you  quite  frequently  about  your  job.  You  have  been 
advised  that  your  parent  agency  will  provide  the  services  of  a 
consultant  to  your  region.  Would  you  recommend  your  friend  or  not? 
What  are  your  reasons  for  your  answer? 


SUGGESTED  READINGS  AND  REFERENCES 
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leisure  activities. 

Crampton,  Helen  M.  and  Kenneth  K.  Keiser.  Social  Welfare:  Institution 
and  Process.  New  York:  Random  House,  1970. 

-  A  discussion  of  the  variety  of  uses  made  of  volunteers  may 
be  used  as  a  guide  for  similar  development. 

Gilmore,  Mary  Holms.  "Social  Work  Consultation:  Fact  or  Fantasy?" 

Paper  presented  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Institute  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  Seattle,  July,  1966. 

-  Makes  distinction  between  consultation  role  and  other 
helping  roles. 

Keeve,  Paul  W.  Prison,  Probation  and  Parole.  Minneapolis:  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1954. 

-  Explores  the  interrelations  of  offenders'  status  before,  during 
and  after  incarceration. 

Warren,  Roland.  Studying  Your  Community.  New  York:  Free  Press,  1965- 

-  Offers  considerations  in  the  evaluation  of  resources  within  a 
community  and  a  theoretical  perspective. 


SECTION  FOUR 


PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  DURING  SUPERVISION 


ATTITUDES 

People  display  two  kinds  of  attitudes  toward  the  world,  the 
abstract  one  and  the  concrete  one.  With  the  concrete  attitude,  one's 
thinking  and  acting  is  determined  by  immediate  claims  made  by  an  object 
or  situation.  An  abstract  view  means  a  situation  is  perceived  conceptually 
and  as  such  corresponds  to  symbolic  behavior.  Turning  on  a  light  to  see  in 
the  dark  represents  the  concrete  attitude.  If  the  light  were  left  off  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  another  person,  an  abstract  attitude  is 
reflected.  From  your  client's  behavior  much  can  be  inferred  regarding  his 
or  her  concrete  views.  The  abstract  attitude  is  more  elusive  because  the 
adolescent  has  seen,  heard  and  experienced  contradictions  in  nearly  all 
areas  of  living  that  tend  to  confuse  him  or  her. 

Your  client  may  feel  a  kinship  with  the  counter-culture  as  opposed 
to  "The  Establishment."  The  Establishment  has  supported  racism,  militarism, 
poverty,  inequality  and  has  been  involved  in  major  moral  discrepancies  such 
as  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Watergate  incident.   These  kinds  of  credibility 
gaps  are  difficult  to  ignore  and  significantly  affect  the  formation  of  the 
abstract  attitude  of  the  youngster  of  the  1970 's.  Suspicion,  apathy, 
indifference  and  a  "show-me"  attitude  is  perhaps  the  usual  and  not  the 
exceptional  response  to  the  Establishment's  rationality.  The  moral 
superiority  exhibited  by  people  working  with  youth  is  often  viewed  as 
hypocritical  (with  justification).  This  is  a  difficult  barrier  to  communi- 
cation not  easily  surmounted. 

The  client  is  aware  of  your  power  and  the  fact  that  you  can  force  him 
or  her  to  comply  with  your  (society's)  demands  and  that  failure  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  while  under  your  supervision  will  mean  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  client  can  shift  from  one  attitude  to  another  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  situation.  He  or  she  will  attempt  to  show  you  the 
attitude  that  you  will  evaluate  "good"  and  will  conceal  the  attitude  agreed 
upon  as  "bad." 

An  attitude,  as  a  viewpoint  or  opinion  on  ideas,  objects,  or  situations 
can  only  be  understood  relative  to  the  values,  beliefs  and  experiences  of 
the  person.  So,  again,  it  is  essential  that  you  try  to  know  as  much  about 
your  clients  as  possible  to  help  you  assess  their  adjustments.  Attitudes 
are  formed  in  response  to  the  forces  or  pressures  in  the  individual's 
environment.  Your  clients  should  be  able  to  approach  you  with  their  ideas 
without  fear  of  recrimination  or  unnecessary  pressures  from  you.  Reference  is 
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made  here  to  things  that  concern  the  adolescent  and  not  to  flagrant 
violations  that  might  necessitate  court  action. 


3ELF  CONCEPT  AND  CHANGE 


Your  client  has  an  idea  of  the  type  of  person  he  or  she  is,  what 
kind  of  person  he/she  wants  to  be  and  also  the  traits  that  constitute 
undesirability.   The  evaluation  of  others,  including  family,  friends  and 
you  is  tremendously  important  to  the  adolescent.  It  is  important  to  discuss 
with  your  client  his  or  her  impressions  of  significant  persons  and  to  ascertain 
the  reality  content.  An  adult  model  who  is  admired  and  emulated  can  be 
especially  productive  for  your  client.  Such  an  identification  can  provide 
structure  in  a  sometimes  chaotic  life  and  give  him  or  her  a  sense  of  security. 

The  self  concept  is  always  changing,  never  static  and  assumes  different 
appearances  when  interaction  occurs  with  others.  Your  client  is  of  the  age 
group  that  has  a  passionate  wish  for  self  transformation  that  surfaces  in 
such  things  as  changing  clothes,  hair  styles,  mannerisms,  beliefs  and 
attitudes.  Simultaneously,  any  change  demanded  of  your  client  involves 
altering  habitual  responses  that  his  or  her  peers  may  not  be  experiencing. 
Expect  resistance  from  your  client  since  your  external  authority  narrows 
his/her  element  of  choice.  Although  the  client  may  understand  intellectually 
that  you  are  working  in  his  or  her  best  interest,  still  he  or  she  may  be 
more  ambivalent  about  this  situation  than  about  the  change  in  behavior  that 
is  ultimately  expected.  The  loss  of  freedom  and  the  feeling  of  being 
singled  out  from  other  peers  may  incite  your  client  to  react  stubbornly 
and  to  refuse  to  cooperate.  If  the  client  feels  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
change  than  to  continue  on  as  in  the  past,  he  or  she  will  resist  your 
directed  efforts. 

The  adolescent  will  grope  and  fumble  in  trial-and-error  fashion  as 
identity  is  sought.  For  the  most  part,  however,  youth  are  aware  of  this 
conflict  and  can  be  guided  to  resolution.  The  teen  years  are  stormy, 
especially  so  when  the  child  may  be  struggling  with  physical,  social  and 
emotional  problems  that  interfere  with  societal  and  familial  expectations. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  ease  pressures  temporarily  in  order  to  provide  your 
client  a  respite  during  stressful  times  of  conflict. 

By  adolescence  the  commitment  to  an  identity  becomes  critical.  Who 
your  client  will  become  is  going  to  be  partially  determined  by  what  the 
environment  permits  and  encourages.  As  part  of  that  environment  you  can 
offer  much  encouragement  as  your  client  dons  identities  to  see  what  fits 
best.  As  this  inevitable  process  progresses,  there  are  four  related  and 
important  characteristics:  1)  the  fusion  of  identities;  2)  capacities; 
3)  opportunities;  and  H)   ideals.  If  your  client  feels  unable  to  utilize 
his  or  her  capacities,  he/she  will  be  disappointed.  The  roles  which  are 
available  to  your  client  may  not  engage  his  or  her  true  talents  nor 
utilize  his/her  capacities.   Your  client  may  sense  where  personal  strengths 
lie  but  may  feel  pressured  to  achieve  an  occupational  or  social  identity 
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which  cannot  utilize  his/her  talents.  If  this  is  the  case,  your  client 
will  certainly  feel  frustrated.  Sometimes,  these  problems  can  be  alleviated 
by  proceeding  through  the  following  stages: 

1)  Compliance  —  the  adopting  of  behavior  influenced  by  another 
person  or  group  in  hopes  of  achieving  a  favorable  reaction 
from  them. 

2)  Identification  —  when  behavior  is  adopted  that  is  derived  from 
another  person  or  group  because  it  is  associated  with  a  satisfying 
relationship  to  this  person  or  group. 

3)  Internalization  —  acceptance  of  behavior  because  it  is  in  keeping 
with  his/her  own  value  system. 

A  final  word  about  the  three  points  listed  above:  if  your  client  will 
not  conform  to  anything  you  suggest,  seems  to  derive  no  satisfaction  from 
your  relationship  and  has  values  diametrically  opposed  to  yours,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  or  she  is  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  stages  with 
SOMEONE.  Evaluate  the  situation  in  the  best  interests  of  your  client, 
simultaneously  preparing  yourself  for  the  possibility  that  another  person 
may  be  having  the  desired  effect  you  wish  to  have.  If  this  situation  exists 
(and  is  helpful  to  your  client),  you  might  consider  some  type  of  collaboration 
with  the  influential  person  in  your  client's  life. 

CHURCH 

Not  uncommonly  teenagers  drift  away,  at  least  temporarily,  from  the 
religious  organization  of  their  parents'.  Family  and  friends  may  seize  upon 
this  rebellious  behavior  to  make  your  client  conform  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
The  church  is  composed  of  people,  many  of  whom  do  not  subscribe  to  the  same 
values  as  your  client's.  The  more  influencial  any  of  these  people  are,  the 
greater  the  possibility  your  client  will  attempt  to  please  them. 

The  teenager  does  not  openly  reject  church  beliefs  often  but  challenges 
the  rituals,  the  demands  on  his  or  her  time  and  the  expectations  of  conformity. 
He  or  she  objects  to  the  need  to  alter  personal  behavior  and  concrete  or 
abstract  attitudes.  Complaints  having  to  do  with  this  area  will  most  often 
come  to  you  via  the  client  or  the  immediate  family.  You  will  have  to  arrive 
at  seme  workable  solution  to  a  problem  that  is  not  within  your  purview.  It 
is  suggested  in  matters  of  religious  concerns  that  you  make  an  appropriate 
referral  such  as  a  member  of  the  clergy  of  the  parents 'choosing  or,  if  the 
client  has  chosen  another  denomination,  a  representative  of  that  faith. 
Legally,  the  parent  has  the  right  to  choose  the  child's  religion  and  in  most 
cases  has  done  so  by  the  time  you  are  involved  in  the  matter.  The  resistance 
shown  by  your  client  could  very  well  be  aimed  more  at  the  parents  than  at  the 
church. 

If  it  happens  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  church  that  comes  under 
discussion  in  a  case  like  the  above,  DISQUALIFY  YOURSELF.  The  ramifications 
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of  your  involvement  could  run  the  gamut  from  alienation  of  affection  to 
violation  of  the  right  to  religious  freedom.  Do  not  become  a  party  to 
this  type  of  disagreement.  Refer  the  matter  and  ask  to  be  informed  of 
its  outcome.  Indicate  that  no  matter  how  the  issue  is  resolved,  you 
will  support  the  decision. 

CULTURAL  RELATIVITY,  CULTURAL  DEPRIVATION 

Montana  has  few  large  population  centers.  Most  of  its  population 
reside  in  rural  areas.   Although  there  are  no  cities  within  the  state 
with  a  population  over  one  million,  the  residents,  especially  the  children, 
do  not  live  in  isolation.  There  is  an  adequate  input  of  sophistication  into 
rural  settings  primarily  through  television.  The  rural  life  style  is  less 
of  a  reality  today  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago,  and  both  farm  and  non- 
farm  youth  from  rural  environments  conflict  with  the  law.  Material  that 
the  child  does  not  experience  first-hand  is  available  to  him  or  her 
indirectly  via  the  press,  movies,  television  and  the  school. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  differences  in  your  clients'  backgrounds. 
The  child  who  is  accustomed  to  frequent  activity  with  peer  groups  will  react 
differently  to  situations  than  the  child  who  had  few  neighbors  in  a  less 
populated  area.  Guard  against  projecting  your  own  values,  likes,  dislikes 
and  beliefs.  Something  appreciated  by  you,  such  as  music  or  a  particular 
sport,  may  appear  dull  and  stupid  to  your  client.  The  same  holds  for  your 
evaluation  of  how  your  client  may  wish  to  spend  his  or  her  leisure  time. 
The  particular  cultural  background  of  your  client  should  be  considered 
before  you  embark  on  a  discussion  that  contains  value  judgments.  For 
example,  two  of  your  clients  both  wish  to  own  horses.   For  the  rural  child 
it  may  be  a  necessity,  while  only  a  luxury  for  the  child  who  lives  in  a 
populous  area. 


INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  child  who  returns  to  a  community  after  being  institutionalized  is 
sometimes  viewed  by  others  as  having  a  higher  degree  of  sophistication  than 
he  or  she  actually  possesses.  The  child  is,  in  fact,  still  susceptible 
to  suggestion  and  is  elastic  enough  personality-wise  that  inroads  can  be 
made  to  help  him  or  her  decide  to  behave  more  responsibly  than  in  the  past. 
Members  of  your  client's  peer  group  will  have  notions  about  what  happened  to 
him  or  her  while  away  from  the  community.   Various  tales  of  your  client's 
exploits  may  get  back  to  you  that  have  no  foundation  in  truth.   Be  patient, 
the  child  will  be  trying  to  relate  to  others  as  best  he  or  she  can,  and 
embellishment  of  the  truth  is  certainly  no  monopoly  of  fishermen  or  golfers, 
all  of  whom  appear  to  have  perfectly  satisfactory  relationships. 

Even  though  others  may  view  your  client  as  the  stereotyped  youthful 
offender,  you  should  treat  him  or  her  as  a  distinct,  separate  and  unique 
individual.  Your  relationship  will  differ  from  most  others  because  you  are 
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obligated  to  place  your  client's  interests  above  your  personal  feelings. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  client's  other  contacts,  and  as  a 
result  he  or  she  will  probably  experience  some  frustrating  confrontations. 
It  is  those  relationships  we  enjoy  with  other  people  and  our  ability  to 
handle  ourselves  in  a  social  situation  that  add  flavor  to  our  lives. 
Your  client  wants  to  be  popular,  appreciated,  liked  as  a  person  and 
confident  around  people.  If  you  note  that  your  client  is  withdrawing, 
speak  to  him  or  her  about  personal  aspirations  and  needs  concerning 
interpersonal  relationships.  Usually,  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms 
describe  a  person  experiencing  difficulties  relating  to  people.  The  more 
items  that  apply  to  your  client,  the  greater  the  problem  for  which  he  or 
she  needs  help. 

1)  Prolonged  unhappiness,  the  "blues" 

2)  Regression  —  gets  gratification  from  behavior  that  worked 
satisfactorily  several  years  ago 

3)  Withdrawal  —  claims  preference  for  being  alone,  or  offers 
no  explanation 

4)  Aggressive  —  fights  often,  bullies  others 

5)  Truancy  from  school,  absenteeism  from  work 

6)  Tension  ever-present  (nail  biting,  facial  tic) 

7)  Learning  —  fails  to  learn  despite  mental  ability 

You  may  use  the  above  as  a  format  upon  which  to  base  a  treatment  plan 
or  referral.  If,  for  example,  three  of  the  characteristics  were  apparent 
in  your  client,  sort  them  out  in  order  of  severity  and  deal  with  them  one  at 
a  time.  If  four  or  more  of  the  seven  items  were  present  in  clear-cut, 
unequivocal  terms,  the  youngster  could  be  seriously  disturbed  and  consultation 
is  suggested. 

PARENTAL  ATTITUDES 

One  major  problem  the  family  of  your  client  will  have  is  how  to 
reconcile  their  own  feelings  about  the  institution  and  the  fact  that  their 
child  has  been  there.  Their  attitudes  have  much  to  do  with  how  their  child, 
your  client,  is  received  in  the  community  upon  return. 

The  child  wants  most  to  communicate  with  the  parents  and  finds  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  indifference  even  though  he  or  she  may  be  accused  by 
the  parents  of  this  very  trait.  Your  client  may  test  their  authority  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  their  undivided  attention.   The  subsequent 
interaction  may  not  be  pleasant  but  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
parents'  involvement.  If  you  observe  the  child  doing  this,  it  is  best  to 
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work  out  alternative  methods  that  have  less  negative  results.  Most  parents 
enjoy  their  children  when  they  are  quite  young  and  share  in  honest  feedback. 
As  the  child  grows  older  and  becomes  independent,  parent  and  child  withdraw 
from  the  intimate  association  they  once  had,  often  interpreting  the  behavior 
of  the  other  as  a  lack  of  interest. 

Disappointed  parents,  feeling  that  they  have  done  the  best  they  could , 
welcome  their  child  back  from  the  institution  with  the  assumption  that  the 
previously  established  relationship  is  still  in  effect.  They  seem  to  take 
for  granted  that  their  child  will  not  change,  contrary  to  reality.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their  child  need  to  be  identified  and 
explored. 

You  will  become  the  mediator,  moderator  or  peacemaker  between  your 
client  and  his  or  her  family  during  the  course  of  supervision.  Communication 
between  parent  and  child  will  have  been  impaired  by  the  time  you  become 
involved  in  quarrels,  disputes,  differences  of  opinion.  Some  techniques, 
which  you  should  be  aware  of  lest  an  unfair  advantage  be  gained  through 
distortion  of  events,  may  be  used  by  either  of  the  parties. 

1)  Misrepresentation  of  available  alternatives 

2)  Exaggeration  or  denial  of  value  of  alternatives 

3)  Rejection  of  additional  alternatives 

k)     Insistence  on  other  person's  need  to  agree 

5)  Unwillingness  to  accept  any  resolution 

6)  Reopening  negotiations  by  attaching  qualifying  statement  to 
any  agreed  upon  solution 

It  is  difficult  to  be  objective  when  functioning  as  a  referee  in  a 
family  dispute,  but  if  you  must  take  that  role,  the  following  guidelines 
could  help: 

1)  Remain  calm  and  use  a  conversational  tone  of  voice. 

2)  Maintain  order  by  asking  for  cooperation  and  by  using 
appropriate  names  of  participants. 

3)  Collect  the  facts  and  ask  that  each  person  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

4)  Listen  attentively  to  each  speaker  in  turn  tell  his  and/or  her 
side  of  the  story. 

5)  Avoid  interruptions,  yours  and  other  persons'. 

6)  Assume  the  authority  necessary  to  preside  over  such  a  meeting, 
much  as  in  a  court  setting. 
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7)  After  each  person  has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  ask  for 

a)  additional  comments,  and  b)  questions  anybody  has  of  anyone 
else. 

8)  As  moderator  you  must  summarize  what  has  transpired.  Do  so  and 
ask  for  comments  on  the  accuracy  of  your  summation. 

9)  Decide  by  whatever  prearranged  method  was  agreed  upon. 

10)  Remain  firm  in  whatever  decision  was  made;  do  not  change  it 

without  repeating  the  above  procedure  at  which  time  all  concerned 
parties  could  speak. 

HOMOSEXUAL  BEHAVIOR 

Your  client  may  have  been  involved  in  some  form  of  homosexual  behavior 
while  at  the  institution  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  of  official  record. 
Once  the  client  returns  to  the  community  and  his  or  her  choice  of  partners 
is  a  member  of  the  same  sex,  your  client  will  be  ridiculed,  ostracized  and 
rejected.  The  most  significant  cause  of  unhappiness  and  psychopathology 
in  the  gay  world  is  society's  attitude  toward  homosexuality.  The  homosexual 
is  driven  underground  by  the  "disease"  concept  which  has  been  adopted  by 
society, while  at  the  same  time  being  condemned  for  its  consequences. 
Employers,  governmental  agencies  (especially  the  armed  forces),  families 
and  friends  would  treat  the  homosexual  with  scorn  and  negative  sanctions 
if  his  or  her  persuasion  were  known.  The  homosexual  often  adopts  personally 
the  same  degrading  view  that  the  larger  society  has  of  him  or  her.  Self- 
condemnation  pervades  the  gay  world,  and  although  this  is  changing  for 
homosexuals  in  urban  areas,  nevertheless,  it  is  often  a  lonely,  desperate 
place . 

If  your  client  has  adopted  a  homosexual  lifestyle,  little  can  be  done^ 
to  alter  it  without  his  or  her  own  determination.  However,  you  can  help  this 
individual  with  mutual  planning.  The  most  difficult  task  involved  in 
treatment  of  an  adolescent  homosexual  is  the  confrontation  with  his  or  her 
parents.  Regardless  of  how  well  the  news  is  relayed,  it  will  be  hard  for 
them  to  comprehend  the  realities  of  the  situation.  If  possible,  it  is  best 
to  refer  such  matters  to  the  family  physician  for  discussion.  The  family 
doctor  is  seen  within  the  ideal  professional  relationship  framework  and 
does  not  represent  the  added  threat  of  having  authority  over  the  child  as 
you  do. 

Instances  of  homosexuality  will  occur  infrequently.  More  likely  you 
will  be  dealing  with  teenagers  who  have  episodic  as  opposed  to  committed 
encounters  with  homosexuality.  If  and  when  such  information  comes  to  the^ 
parents*  attention,  make  certain  you  involve  the  child  in  ensuing  discussions, 
Again,  when  someone  must  inform  the  parents  (whether  they  suspect  it  or  not), 
referral  to  or  collaboration  with  the  family  doctor  is  recommended . 
Considering  the  openness  with  which  sexuality  is  discussed  now  in  our 
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society  there  should  be  little  problem  in  the  parents  comprehending  the 
situation  you  and  the  family  doctor  have  to  explain  to  them. 

ACTING  OUT  BEHAVIOR 

Some  people,  instead  of  brooding  over  a  situation  or  complication, 
use  action  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  tension.  Sometimes,  this  kind  of 
behavior  has  consequences  which  are  both  disturbing  and  unpleasant.  For  _ 
example  a  child  who  has  been  denied  something  by  an  individual  m  authority 
may  kick  the  cat  or  dog  as  a  way  of  relieving/displacing  his  or  her  own 
frustration.  Do  not  be  misled  by  this  behavior.  Concentrate  on  the 
person's  feelings,  not  on  the  cat  or  dog.  It  is  more  important  to  know 
the  motivation  for  the  overt  behavior  which  in  this  case  would  be  the 
feeling  engendered  by  the  denial  of  some  desired  object  or  thing. 

Certain  behavioral  forms  are  evident  in  the  person  who  "acts  out." 
You  will  also  observe  certain  tendencies  to  explain  reactions  to  hypothetical 
situations  that  contain  some  of  the  following  characteristics: 

1)  Tension  causes  the  person  to  do  something 

2)  Inability  to  postpone  immediate  gratification 

3)  If  threatened  by  unpleasantness,  feels  he  or  she  must  do 
something 

4)  Always  misunderstands  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past 

5)  Deals  with  people  in  present  situations  as  though  they  were 
parties  to  a  previously  lived  situation 

6)  Repetition  of  same  experiences  and  behavior  patterns 

7)  A  resistance  to  benefiting  from  past  experiences  as  if  no  object 
lesson  were  learned 


DRUGS  AND  ALCOHOL 

There  are  medically  sound  reasons  for  the  use  of  many  drugs.  But 
people  also  experiment  with  drugs  for  inquisitive  pleasure,  to  relieve 
boredom  or  for  other  non-medical  reasons.  Marijuana,  which  is  not  in  fact 
a  drug  at  all,  is  treated  as  a  narcotic  by  the  law.  Your  major  concern  is: 
the  possession,  sale,  purchase  or  use  of  an  unprescribed  drug,  if  unlawful, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  a  law  that  you  are  sworn  to  uphold.  Most  of  your 
encounters  will  be  with  the  experimenters  or  the  abusers  and  not  the  addicts 
who  have  become  physically  and  emotionally  dependent  on  drugs.  The  following 
guidelines  are  offered  for  your  use  in  coping  with  clients  who  are  either 
believed  to  be  using  drugs  or  who  have  revealed  their  drug  use  to  you. 
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1)  Know  as  much  about  the  client  as  possible  through  records, 
collateral  contacts,  family  and  other  sources. 

2)  Avoid  accusations,  since  the  client  will  recoil  from  disclosure 
if  his  or  her  behavior  is  clearly  illegal. 

3)  Explore  alternatives  with  the  client,  offering  your  help, 
encouragement  and  support.  Discuss  with  him  or  her  other  ways 
of  coping  with  problems;  try  to  analyze  how  drugs  fail  to  solve 
problems . 

4)  Determine  if  the  problem  is  leading  to  a  reliance  on  drugs. 

5)  Do  not  enter  into  collusion  to  provide  the  client  with  the 
continued  use  of  unlawfully  obtained  drugs. 

6)  Be  realistic  in  stating  what  the  client  can  expect  from  society 
(including  yourself)  if  the  present  course  continues. 

7)  Do  not  over-react.  But  be  prepared  to  refer  your  client. 

8)  Check  with  colleagues  in  your  area  to  see  what  resources  others 
have  used  to  combat  the  drug  problem. 

While  teenage  alcoholics  do  exist,  it  is  unlikely  that  your  clientele 
will  have  reached  the  point  where  they  must  have  a  drink  in  order  to  manage. 
In  discussing  the  potential  danger  of  alcoholism  with  an  adolescent,  treat 
the  topic  much  the  same  as  other  forms  of  behavior  that  may  cause  rebellion 
or  a  wish  to  prove  you  wrong.  Discuss  frankly  and  honestly  your  client's 
involvement  in  a  situation  that  could  cause  suffering,  unhappiness  and 
displeasure.  The  adolescent's  drinking  exploits  may  result  in  elaboration 
of  the  truth  since  such  stories  have  the  impact  of  surprise  and  shock  to  the 
listener.  But  if  repeated  and  verified  episodes  continue,  clearly  the  client 
has  decided  that  the  satisfaction  derived  surpasses  the  problems.  If  he  or 
she  continues  to  repeat  the  drinking  cycle,  the  dependency  that  may  be 
created  will  dominate  his  or  her  whole  life. 

There  are  danger  signals  to  alert  you  to  a  potentially  alcoholic 
person.   (As  with  any  classification,  these  same  characteristics  may  also 
be  found  to  some  extent  in  other  forms  of  behavior.)  If,  from  the  following 
criteria,  you  decide  that  three  or  more  are  impairing  your  client's  social 
functioning,  he  or  she  may  have  gone  beyond  the  point  where  you  can  be  of 
assistance  in  your  role  as  aftercare  supervisor,  and  you  will  have  to 
consider  referral. 

1)  Changes  in  behavior  —  school,  on  the  job,  at  home 

2)  Frequent  (and  unexplained)  absences  from  school,  job,  home 

3)  Accident  proneness 
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4)  Shifts  from  being  a  dependable  person  to  an  unreliable  one 

5)  Financial  difficulties 

6)  Poor  judgment  in  making  decisions 

7)  Projecting  blame  onto  others  for  his  or  her  own  difficulties 

Teenage  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  often  goes  undetected  unless 
it  involves  another  offense,  like  driving,  fighting  or  disturbing  the  peace. 
If  your  client  refuses  your  counsel  and  support  and  has  resisted  referrals 
to  other  helping  professionals,  you  may  have  to  resort  to  recommitment. 
However,  this  last  alternative  should  occur  in  conjunction  with  concommitant 
offenses,  never  solely  because  of  a  dependency  on  alcohol. 

HETEROSEXUAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Our  society  subtly  promotes  early  heterosexual  contacts.  The 
transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood  is  accelerated  and  creates  a  paradox 
for  the  physically  mature  but  emotionally  immature  person.  The  very  society 
that  invites  children  into  close  association  with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  frowns  heavily  upon  their  having  sexual  intercourse. 

Sometime  your  client  may  wish  to  discuss  his  or  her  problems  associated 
with  heterosexual  contacts.  Your  client's  openness  with  you  will  reflect 
the  respect  and  trust  felt  in  your  relationship  together.  If  he  or  she 
seeks  answers  from  you,  be  sure  that  you  respond  truthfully  and  directly. 
You  may  have  to  be  a  source  of  information  to  families  of  clients  as  well 
as  the  clients  themselves  when  it  comes  to  heterosexuality ,  especially  in 
light  of  the  current  popular  attitudes  about  such  things  as  dating,  marriage, 
abortions,  venereal  disease  and  birth  control  information. 


DATING 

Dating  is  an  American  institution!  All  youngsters  are  expected  to 
socialize  with  the  ultimate  goal  being  the  selection  of  a  spouse.  Your 
clients  will  have  the  same  needs,  drives  and  desires  to  date  as  their  peers, 
The  parents  of  the  girl  your  male  client  wishes  to  date  may  have  objections 
however.  And  because  of  the  hesitancy  to  communicate  and  uneasiness  with 
adults,  your  client  will  experience  difficulty  trying  to  convince  these 
parents  to  accept  or  reject  him  on  his  own  merits  —  not  because  of  his 
institutional  experience.  For  the  male  client,  some  of  his  female 
acquaintances  may  think  it  romantic  that  he  has  had  such  experience.  But 
for  a  female  client  there  exists  an  attitude,  however  wrongfully  biased, 
that  she  is  sexually  promiscuous. 
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MARRIAGE 


Three  things  should  be  present  In  the  personalities  of  two  young 
people  contemplating  marriage.  These  are:  1)  empathy  or  an  ability  to 
perceive  the  other's  feelings;  2)  responsibility  which  also  implies 
accepting  spouse's  liabilities;  3)  stability.  You  will  be  called  upon 
to  counsel  with  clients  and  their  intended  spouses.  You  have  a  technical 
veto  of  marriage  as  long  as  legal  jurisdiction  is  retained  and  regardless 
of  how  this  power  is  exercised,  you  would  be  wise  to  encourage  your  clients 
to  examine  a  few  of  their  personality  traits.  The  aim  is  to  have  them 
evaluate  the  following  items  about  themselves  and  discuss  their  findings 
with  each  other  honestly. 

1)  Communication  ability  —  honesty,  evasion,  misrepresentation, 
approachability,  "clamming  up" 

2)  Self  control  —  temper  tantrums,  unfounded  outbursts 

3)  Ability  to  comprise  —  does  everything  have  to  be  his  or  her  way? 

4)  Consideration  —  giving  others'  feelings  attention  and  respect 

5)  Sharing  —  time,  intellectual  pursuits,  plans 

6)  Pride  in  partner  —  meeting  each  other's  family,  friends;  feelings 
about  this 


ABORTION 

Many  states  have  enacted  legislation  relaxing  the  previously  strict 
laws  governing  abortion.   To  date,  abortion  remains  an  unresolved  national 
question.  You  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Montana.  You  will 
be  asked  about  some  of  the  practical  aspects  involved  in  terminating  a 
pregnancy.  Be  prepared  for  an  emotionally  charged  atmosphere  when  the 
subject  is  broached.  If  the  female  is  married,  she  may  be  supported  in  her 
decision  by  her  husband  and  possibly  his  or  her  parents.  If  she  is  unmarried, 
the  purported  father  and  his  parents  as  well  as  her  own  parents  may  refuse 
to  aid  her  in  any  way  at  all.  No  matter  what  the  circumstances,  you  must 
respect  the  statutes  and  attempt  to  find  a  solution  that  is  in  your  client's 
best  interests. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Families  do  very  little  to  educate  children  on  the  prevention, 
detection,  control  or  cure  of  venereal  disease.  It  is  more  likely  that  you 
will  be  notified  of  suspicious  symptoms  before  the  parents.  Two  things  are 
important  at  this  point:  first,  it  is  imperative  that  the  client  seek 
treatment  immediately;  next  it  is  vital  to  trace  the  contact  or  contacts 
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of  the  infected  person  so  that  this  person/s  also  seeks  treatment.  The 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Office  of  the  Public  Health  Department  conducts 
the  follow-up  work  in  a  professionally  confidential  manner  with  as  little 
embarrassment  as  possible  to  the  involved  parties.  The  listing  below  should 
help  you  to  act  in  matters  involving  venereal  disease. 

1)  Refer  the  person  for  immediate  treatment. 

2)  Insure  confidentiality. 

3)  Act  PAST  —  delays  could  result  in  others  being  exposed. 

4)  Arrange  later  discussions  for  this  will  have  ramifications  in 
other  areas  of  functioning. 

5)  Avoid  condemnation  —  offer  educational,  supportive  assistance. 

6)  Follow  through  with  all  the  above  and  check  to  see  that  the  client 
has  complied  with  all  essential  items. 

BIRTH  CONTROL  INFORMATION 

You  are  limited  in  the  types  of  information  you  can  offer  a  client. 
A  medical  doctor  is  best  equipped  to  examine  the  client  and  recommend  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  birth  control. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

To  the  older  teenager,  a  motor  vehicle  is  more  than  a  means  of 
transportation,  it  is  an  extension  of  his  or  her  personality,  (I.e.,  "I 
am  known  by  what  I  drive").  Sometimes  it  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  the 
family  car  for  the  vehicle  must  have  his  or  her  unique  identification  for 
display.  Further,  the  vehicle  can  provide  privacy,  an  escape  from  adult 
or  other  unwanted  contact. 

Usually,  it  is  the  male  client  who  most  often  seeks  this  kind  of 
identification.  His  desire  for  "wheels"  of  his  own  may  overshadow  every- 
thing else.  He  will  work  long  hours  to  support  a  vehicle  but  do  no  work 
around  the  home.  Potential  dangers  should  be  acknowledged  when  the  subject 
of  a  motor  vehicle  arises.  First,  the  performance  at  school  might  suffer 
if  effort  and  time  are  invested  in  the  vehicle.  Second,  interpersonal 
relationships,  especially  with  family,  may  suffer  because  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  purchase  of  a  vehicle.'  Third,  if  the  vehicle  is  an  automobile 
or  a  truck,  one  must  realistically  assume  that  these  have  the  potential  to 
become  portable  bedrooms.  Fourth,  the  temptation  to  steal  things  (hub  caps, 
chrome  fixtures,  etc.)  for  the  vehicle  may  present  itself. 

The  client  is  supposed  to  consult  you  about  the  purchase  of  a  motor 
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vehicle.  Several  considerations  should  be  made  and  discussed  with  the 
client  who  requests  permission. 

1)  Legality  —  inquire  about  conflicts  with  any  state  laws, 
local  ordinances  or  school  regulations 

2)  License  —  valid  operator's  license  that  is  appropriate  for 
vehicle  being  considered 

3)  Parental  attitude  —  if  opposed  to  purchase,  can  be  a 
disruptive  element  within  the  family 

4)  Costs  —  including  insurance,  maintenance,  anticipated  repairs 
and  modifications 

5)  Priorities  —  will  family  relations,  employment,  school  be  neglected, 
avoided? 

6)  Fads  —  importance  of  some  fads  may  take  precedence  over  common 
sense  relative  to  above  points 

7)  Safety  —  concern  should  be  shown  for  the  safety  of  the  client, 
passengers,  pedestrians,  etc. 

The  potential  problems  associated  with  any  one  of  the  areas  mentioned 
above  could  have  serious  consequences.  Adequate  planning  made  before  such 
a  step  is  taken  will  help  to  avoid  these  potential  complications. 

POLICE  INVOLVEMENT 

The  action  of  a  police  officer  can  have  long-term  effects  on  the  person 
with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  Your  client  Is  probably  known  to  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  because  of  this  his  or  her  activities  may  be 
noted  more  closely  than  those  of  juveniles  the  police  do  not  know. 

Police  officers  are  obligated  to  protect  property,  prevent  crime, 
investigate  citizen  complaints  and  maintain  the  peace.  Unfortunately,  your 
client  may  be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time,  even  if  he  or  she  has 
not  committed  an  offense,  and,  upon  being  recognized,  may  become  a  likely 
suspect . 

According  to  his  departmental  policy  the  officer  may  be  indiscrete  in 
handling  a  matter  involving  your  clients.  The  officer  must  decide  what  to 
do  with  a  child  once  he  has  stopped,  arrested,  warned  or  talked  to  him  or 
her  in  regard  to  any  formal  matter.  It  will  be  more  convenient  if  the 
officer  refers  the  matter  to  you  at  your  next  call  to  his  agency,  unless 
there  is  an  official  pick  up  order  to  detain  the  child. 

Your  client's  demeanor  in  dealings  with  the  police  will  have  a  decided 
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effect  on  the  outcome  of  that  contact .  Your  client ' s  prior  record ,  age 
and  general  appearance  will  all  be  considered  along  with  his  or  her 
cooperativeness .  In  most  instances,  the  law  enforcement  officer  will 
recognize  the  juvenile's  background  and  not  want  to  penalize  the  child 
more  than  is  necessary. 

At  times  your  client  and  the  police  will  each  tell  you  contradictory 
and  conflicting  stories.  If  so,  try  to  clarify  immediately.  The  public 
relations  work  you  should  be  doing  with  the  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
your  area  can  influence  this  kind  of  situation.  There  are  some  points  of 
information  that  should  be  shared  between  you  and  the  police  departments 
with  which  you  work  that  will  contribute  to  a  cooperative  relationship. 
The  following  guidelines  can  also  be  utilized  in  training  sessions  with 
the  police  departments  who  are  usually  willing  to  hear  about  your  services. 


1 
2 
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Name  of  agency  —  official,  as  per  letterhead 

Address  —  correct  mailing  address 

Personnel  —  names,  titles  of  key  persons 

Field  or  operation  —  precisely  what  it  is  that  each 
agency  is  legally  bound  to  do 

Territory  —  geographical  boundaries 

Affiliations  —  city,  county,  state,  federal 

Policy  —  who  establishes,  when  and  how 

Appointments  —  how  are  personnel  selected,  hired 

Statistics  —  key  services,  cases,  accomplishments 

Employees  —  how  many,  in  what  capacity 


Shared  knowledge  on  these  ten  points  leads  to  more  mutual  respect 
between  you  and  the  police.  Also,  such  knowledge  can  expedite  matters  at 
times  when  fast  action  can  save  lives,  avoid  complications  and  ease 
emergency  situations.  Most  police  officers  probably  could  not  answer  more 
than  five  of  the  above  questions  correctly.  The  involvement  you  and  your 
clients  will  have  with  police  agencies  makes  It  imperative  that  you 
familiarize  yourself  with  their  functions  and  services.  As  a  professional 
courtesy  and  a  means  of  improved  public  relations  you  should  offer  them  the 
same  information  about  you  and  your  department. 


SUMMARY 


Attitudes,  including  your  own,  greatly  influence  your  client's  self- 
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concept.  The  client  behaves  relative  to  his  or  her  own  self-image,  and 
this  image  is  partly  formed  through  interactions  with  others.  Your  client 
will  be  in  a  phase  of  adolescence  during  which  he  or  she  attempts  to 
achieve  emotional  and  social  maturity,  financial  security  and  emancipation 
from  family.  Society  does  not  condone  moving  into  the  adult  role  sexually 
even  though  he  or  she  is  encouraged  to  do  so  socially.  There  will  be 
conflicts  between  his  or  her  own  physical  drives  and  cultural  mores.  This 
is  difficult  enough  for  most  young  people,  but  your  client  also  has  the 
added  stigma  of  having  been  incarcerated. 

At  the  institution  your  client  was  in  close  association  with  persons 
who  exhibited  a  wide  range  of  behavior.  He  or  she  may  have  been  introduced 
to  previously  unknown  conduct  and  may  bring  this  back  into  the  community 
upon  release.  The  home  community  may  resent  both  your  client  and  his  or 
her  behavior.  Your  task  is  to  become  involved  with  your  client  in  such  a 
way  that  problems  are  averted,  if  possible,  or  to  see  them  through  to 
solution  once  they  arise. 

Do  not  confuse  the  professional  relationship  built  on  trust  and  respect 
with  popularity.  Situations  will  arise  involving  your  client  about  which 
you  will  have  to  ask  penetrating  questions  and  offer  insight.  Your  client 
is  specifically  denied  marriage  or  motor  vehicle  ownership  without  your 
approval.  The  prohibitive  regulation  exists  because  experience  has  shown 
these  areas  to  be  problematic.  Analyze  each  situation  on  its  own  terms, 
but  you  can  use  the  criteria  suggested  in  this  section  as  your  point  of 
reference . 

Much  of  your  work  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  your  area.  Police  should  see  you  as  a  resource  for  information 
and  training  potential  for  their  own  improvement.  Make  yourself  available 
to  them;  the  more  cooperation  that  exists,  the  better  the  service  that  you 
will  be  capable  of  rendering  to  your  clientele. 
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DISCUSSION  AND/OR  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  In  the  training  programs  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  your  area? 

2.  Discuss:  "Parental  anger  aroused  by  a  clandestine  pregnancy  in 
relation  to  community  mores  and  the  parents'  ability  to  relate  to  the 
expectant  parents." 

3-  An  individual  you  have  suspected  of  being  a  member  of  the  gay 

community  offers  to  finance  an  automobile  for  one  of  your  clients. 
What  specific  steps  would  you  make  in  anticipation  of  your  meeting? 

4.  Assuming  that  you  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  the  organizations  listed 
below,  give  a  concrete  example  of  your  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
their  invitation. 

1)  The  playboy  gay  liberation  club 

2)  A  satanic  religious  group's  blood  sacrifice 

3)  PTA  -  subject:  "Protect  Our  Children  from  Hoodlums" 

4 )  Synanon 

5)  The  Montana  Hot  Rod  Association 

6)  Montana  State  Peace  Officers  Association  -  subject:  "Improved 

Cooperation  Between  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections" 

5.  One  of  your  clients  has  asked  that  he  be  sent  back  to  the  institution. 
You  have  obtained  his  permission  to  speak  to  the  people  listed  below. 
What  would  your  approach  be  to  the  situation  with  each  person? 

1)  Mother,  with  whom  he  lives 

2)  Father,  divorced  and  living  alone  in  town 

3)  His  religious  advisor,  preacher,  priest  or  clergyman 

4)  His  girl  friend 

5)  Your  supervisor 

6.  What  are  the  steps  you  should  take  when  you  discover  from  your  client 
that  he  or  she  believes  he/she  has  contracted  a  venereal  disease? 
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SECTION  FIVE 


REVOCATION/TERMINATION  OF  SUPERVISION 


REVOCATION 

Whether  or  not  your  client  should  remain  under  your  supervision, 
have  his  or  her  supervision  terminated  or  revoked,  is  one  of  the  crucial 
decisions  made  each  time  there  is  contact  between  you  and  a  client .  The 
individual  contacts  may  be  perfunctory,  but  the  cumulative  record  should 
support  any  recommendation  you  may  make.  The  decision  to  recommend 
revocation  should  be  made  jointly  with  your  superior  and  should  be  based 
on  an  assessment  of  the  whole  case  with  both  the  risk  for  the  community 
and  the  offender's  needs  considered. 

Grounds  for  revocation  are  clear  if  an  act  has  been  committed  that 
constitutes  a  felony.  In  some  cases  such  felonies  are  filed  in  adult 
court  without  the  prosecutor's  knowledge  of  the  offender's  juvenile 
status.  Once  again,  your  relationship  with  law  enforcement  agencies  can 
benefit  this  type  of  situation. 

Relatively  minor  offenses,  particularly  those  that  do  not  violate 
your  client's  agreement  with  you,  do  not  provide  grounds  for  revocation. 
Although  any  act  or  ommission  on  the  client's  part  which  does  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  his  or  her  agreement  may  be  considered  a  violation, 
nonetheless,  the  client's  violation  should  be  assessed  on  failure  to  comply 
with  specific  conditions  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  agreement.  Whenever 
such  a  violation  is  suspected  or  rumored,  investigate  for  facts  before 
taking  action.  Often  you  can  adjust  these  minor  infractions  without 
initiating  formal  action.  But  if  a  violation  is  persistent  or  serious  and 
it  appears  that  further  supervision  would  be  fruitless  (client  may  have 
absconded),  proceed  with  formal  action.  In  any  event,  make  certain  you 
record  the  circumstances  in  the  official  record. 

Take  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  cases  of  flagrant  violations. 
Failure  to  do  so  is  a  serious  supervisional  error  and  can  cause  the  entire 
system  to  fall  into  disrepute.  The  decision  to  recommend  revocation  is 
similar  to  the  one  the  juvenile  court  judge  made  initially  in  sending  the 
client  to  an  institution.  Before  you  prepare  such  a  recommendation,  there 
are  several  things  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to  explain.  Review  these 
items  now  rather  than  wait  until  you  are  contemplating  recommitment,  and 
use  them  as  guides  to  your  treatment  plans. 

1)  Identify  correctly  the  forces  operating  in  the  community 
that  have  an  impact  on  your  client. 
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2)  Determine  which  of  these  factors  are  susceptible  to  your 
influence . 

3)  Describe  your  intervention  in  the  problem  on  your  client's 
behalf. 

4)  Detail  the  significance  of  your  work  with  the  client  and  your 
effectiveness  in  his  or  her  adjustment. 


ALTERNATIVES 

Commonly,  supervisors  do  not  recommit  clients  for  relatively  minor 
violations  of  rules  that  are  not  also  laws  applicable  to  other  children. 
Most  of  your  clients  will  not  abide  by  the  letter  of  their  agreements,  but 
they  should  not  be  unduly  penalized  for  acts  that  would  not  draw  attention 
were  it  not  for  their  particular  status.  Adolescence  is  a  time  when  your 
client  is: 

1)  beset  by  conflicting  emotions,  struggling  to  maintain  self- 
control  and  to  achieve  self-expression; 

2)  searching  outward  to  locate  his  or  her  place  in  life; 

3)  impelled  by  the  hormonal  changes  of  puberty,  the  attainment 
of  adult  prerogatives,  responsibilities  and  self-sufficiency; 

4)  turning  away  from  the  family  that  has  formed  his/her  social 
existence ; 

5)  undergoing  conflicting  feelings  of  revolt  against  family  and 
conformity  to  peers'  expectations. 

Remember  the  above  qualities  and  the  pressures  they  create  as  you 
interact  with  your  client,  and  try  to  discover  fruitful  alternatives  to 
revocation.  Actually,  you  can  do  almost  anything  with  the  client  that  will 
help  restore  him  or  her  to  useful  citizenship  as  long  as  the  community  is 
not  jeopardized.  Your  imagination  will  work  to  expand  the  following  list, 
but  these  suggestions,  which  must  be  agreed  to  voluntarily  by  your  client, 
can  serve  as  a  starting  point. 

1)  Consider  what  the  client  suggests  as  an  adjustment  of  the 
problem  (often  more  severe  on  himself /herself) . 

2)  Work  in  conjunction  with  aggrieved  party  or  agency. 

3)  Volunteer  time  to  civic  projects. 

4)  Provide  intensive  counseling. 
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5)  Consider  placement  In  group  for  discussion  of  problems  common 
to  all  members. 

6)  Make  special  family  contact  to  resolve  matter. 

7)  Impose  restrictions  relative  to  problem  inherent  in  violation. 

8)  Consider  trial  period  away  from  certain  friends,  possibly  his 
or  her  own  family. 

9)  Think  about  the  active  pursuit  of  additional  schooling  or  training. 

10)  Try  almost  anything  else,  but  some  action  should  be  taken; 
ignoring  violation  helps  no  one. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUPERVISION 

No  predetermined  length  of  time  exists  after  which  a  client  must  be 
discharged  before  reaching  adulthood.  Some  people  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  which  is  indicative  of  prospective  relaxation  of  supervision 
earlier  than  others.  Be  alert  to  those  clients  who  no  longer  require 
supervision.  Early  discharge  can  serve  as  important  recognition  of  their 
achievements . 

The  termination  of  your  contract  with  your  client  is  as  important  as 
its  beginning.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  beginning  where  the  client  must 
make  a  new  start  in  a  changed  situation.  Provide  your  client  with  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  or  her  relationship  with  you  in  terms  of  what 
he/she  intends  to  do  next.  Before  discussing  release  plans  there  are  some 
considerations  (listed  below)  for  helping  you  arrive  at  a  release  from 
supervision  recommendation. 

1)  School  attendance  and/or  working  full  or  part  time  —  if 
neither  of  above,  some  approved  program 

2)  No  pending  actions  legally,  discipline  at  school,  problems  of 
consequence  at  home 

3)  Not  under  suspicion,  being  questioned  in  connection  with  offenses 
by  police 

4)  Satisfactory  adjustment,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  in  above 
areas,  for  at  least  one  year 

5)  Successful  admission  pending  for  military,  schooling,  special 
programs  requiring  termination 

Exercise  care  in  any  recommendation  for  an  early  termination  date. 
You,  as  the  assigned  supervisor,  are  in  closest  contact  with  the  client,  but 
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there  are  things  your  superior  must  take  Into  account  before  affirming 
your  recommendation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  your  competence  will  be 
challenged  but  that  another  party  who  relies  on  the  objectivity  gained 
from  long  experience  will  assist  you  in  an  appraisal  that  is  very 
important  in  the  life  of  your  client.  You  help  the  client  most  when  you 
assist  him  or  her  to  make  reasonable  future  plans  while  simultaneously 
taking  advantage  of  his/her  own  strengths  and  opportunities  in  the  present. 
Fair  decisions  based  on  clear  and  appropriate  criteria  are  seldom  questioned. 
If  you  have  determined  when  and  under  what  conditions  supervision  should  be 
terminated,  you  must  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  your 
involvement  in  the  case.  The  following  points  influence  the  determination 
to  terminate  the  supervision  of  the  client. 

1)  Amount  of  contact  you  have  had  with  the  client 

2)  Closeness  of  the  relationship  and  its  authenticity 

3)  How  much  respect  and  admiration  the  client  has  for  you 

4)  The  liking  and  attention  you  have  shown  the  client 

5)  The  degree  of  success  you  feel  in  having  helped  the  client 

The  decision  to  discharge  a  client  early  means,  minimally,  that  no 
evidence  exists  that  the  client  has  been  in  serious  trouble  recently. 
The  following  guidelines  apply  to  treatment-oriented  principles  in  dealing 
with  children  and  should  be  considered  in  your  recommendation. 

1)  The  optimum  time  for  termination  is  your  area  of  responsibility. 

2)  The  maximum  benefits  of  supervision  will  have  been  exhausted 
within  two  or  three  years. 

3)  It  is  inadvisable  to  terminate  supervision  in  less  than  one  year. 

4)  That  the  community  is  protected  must  be  evident  in  your 
rec  ommendat  ion . 

5)  Community  attitude  toward  your  client  must  be  given  consideration. 

POSTSUPEKVTSION  PLANNING 

Decisions  regarding  work  and  schooling  are  important  issues  with  which 
the  client  needs  your  help.  He  or  she  will  be  anxious  and  apprehensive 
about  the  future.  You  are  obligated  to  help  the  client  come  to  grips  with 
future  plans.  Much  of  the  planning  will  be  contingent  upon  his  or  her  own 
actions,  but  the  client  must  also  be  made  aware  that  the  potential  future 
rests  upon  contingencies  he/she  cannot  control.  You  can  offer  vocational 
guidance,  an  assessment  of  mental  capacity  and  aptitudes  and  appropriate 
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educational  advisement.  One  possibility  in  previous  counseling  may  have 
been  that  superior  mechanical  ability,  not  utilized  adequately  in  an 
unfavorable  environment  was  associated  with  delinquency,  lack  of  academic 
ability  or  some  other  negative  factor.  Such  an  assessment  is  obviously 
detrimental  to  the  client  and  should  be  guarded  against  as  you  mutually 
plan  his  or  her  future. 

In  some  instances,  if  your  client  does  not  make  a  decision  regarding 
the  future,  time  will  make  it  for  him  or  her.  Eventually  he  or  she  will 
have  to  perform.  This  can  be  aided  by  considering  (imagining)  possible 
major  points  that  could  arise  as  he  or  she  matures.  The  client  can  gain 
satisfaction  through  fantasy  while  waiting  to  achieve  in  reality  for  only 
a  limited  time.  You  can  help  by  examining  the  following  major  areas  of  his 
or  her  future. 

1)  Emancipation  —  from  home,  school,  you 

2)  Marriage  —  your  client  will  probably  marry  at  least  once  in 
his  or  her  lifetime 

3)  Career  —  financial  security,  necessary  training  and/or  schooling 

*0  Leisure  time  pursuits  —  a  commitment  is  less  important  than  an 
assessment  of  talents  and  preferences 

5)  An  outlook  on  life  —  this  will  be  conveyed  to  others,  can  be  the 
basis  for  acceptance  or  rejection  as  well  as  contentment  or 
discontent 


STATUS  IMPLICATIONS 

Because  of  your  client's  status  (both  present  and  future)  certain 
restrictions  and  limitations  exist.  Legal  restrictions  imposed  on  offenders 
regarding  employment  vary  from  state  to  state.  Encourage  your  clients  to 
file  for  civil  service  tests  when  they  have  the  required  skills  unless  the 
announcement  specifies  that  their  records  will  discourage  appointment.  They 
should  understand,  however,  that  questions  on  the  application  regarding 
their  history  should  be  answered  accurately.  Civil  service  authorities 
usually  investigate  applicants,  but  the  decision  to  hire  the  offender  for 
a  civil  service  position  depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  his  or  her  history 
but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  job. 

Having  been  a  youthful  offender  in  and  of  itself  does  not  bar  a  person 
from  enlistment  in  the  military.  A  period  of  time  ("state  of  grace"  which 
can  be  waived  in  some  cases)  is  usually  desired  after  a  person  has  been 
released  from  supervision  before  entering  the  service.   Requests  from 
recruiting  officers  should  be  handled  promptly.  These  specialists  are 
responsible  for  selecting  candidates  suitable  for  military  service.  Enabling 
an  appropriate  decision  whether  for  or  against  accepting  an  applicant  is  the 
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best  service  you  can  provide  your  client.  When  the  possibility  of  enlistment 
arises,  it  is  best  to  consult  with  the  local  recruiter  so  that  your  client 
can  be  assisted  in  planning  realistically.  For  some  adolescents,  enlistment 
constitutes  an  escape  and  may  become  a  damaging  failure.  Because  the  armed 
forces  are  reluctant  to  give  priority  to  your  clientele,  careful  consideration 
and  counsel  should  precede  a  decision  to  enlist  in  the  military. 

The  above  two  examples  relate  to  federal  government  policies,  You 
will  follow  departmental  policy  in  advising  your  client  about  notification 
to  other  employers. 

As  aftercare  supervisor,  you  may  be  approached  by  the  prospective 
spouse  (or  in-laws)  of  a  former  client  for  confidential  information  about 
him  or  her.  The  former  client  is  free  to  discuss  his  or  her  situation  with 
anybody  he/she  desires  but  you  must  not  divulge  confidential  material  to 
someone  outside  department  policy.  If  the  former  client  makes  the  request, 
in  person  in  the  presence  of  others,  you  may  be  able  to  comply.  In  such  a 
situation  avoid  collusion  to  make  the  history  any  better  or  worse  than  it  is. 
Be  factual,  concise  and  clear  in  the  information  you  relay.  If  prior  approval 
from  your  superior  is  not  required,  notify  him  or  her  as  soon  as  possible  in 
writing  so  that  the  matter  can  become  part  of  the  formal  recorded  business 
of  your  office. 

SUMMARY 

On  occasion,  you  will  have  exhausted  your  own  working  capabilities  with 
a  client  who  continues  to  violate  the  conditions  of  your  mutual  agreement 
as  well  as  other  laws.  Recommitment  to  the  institution  should  remain  a 
last  resort  to  be  enacted  only  when  the  client  has  endangered  the  community 
so  that  his  or  her  stay  would  be  harmful. 

Personality  conflicts  may  exist  between  you  and  your  client.  If  your 
client's  behavior  is  totally  flagrant  and  disrespectful  enough  of  your 
position  and  the  law  to  warrant  an  arrest,  you  are  advised  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  police  official.    If  you  know  the  client,  accompany  the 
peace  officer.  The  police  are  trained  and  experienced  in  effecting  arrests, 
but  your  presence  may  encourage  your  client  to  cooperate.  Also,  your  client 
will  see  that  you  have  retained  an  interest  in  him  or  her  rather  than 
refused  to  become  involved  when  trouble  erupts.  Regardless  of  the  client's 
actions,  be  sure  that  you  have  done  everything  you  are  obligated  to  do 
before  proceeding  with  a  recommendation. 
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Unless  there  have  been  persistent  and  serious  violations  by  the  client, 
you  will  be  able  to  resolve  a  minor  infraction  without  formal  action.  Always 
seek  alternatives  to  recommitment  and  in  doing  so  consider  the  Individual's 
position,  his  or  her  past  difficulties,  age  factor  (the  hassles  of  adolescence), 
etc.  The  young  person  may  have  only  made  a  poor  decision  and  not  really 
declared  war  against  you  and  society. 
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If  you  decide  to  recommend  your  client  for  discharge  from  supervision, 
consider  first  his  or  her  overall  adjustment,  the  length  of  time  you  have 
supervised  and  the  client's  plans.  Your  recommendation  will  be  reviewed 
by  your  superior  to  whom  you  will  have  to  justify  the  reasons  for  your 
decision. 

The  client  will  have  lived  out  only  about  a  fourth  of  his  or  her 
life  by  the  time  you  terminate  your  mutual  relationship.  Devote  time  to 
considerable  planning  with  the  client  about  the  future.  Realistic  yet 
flexible  goals  should  be  set  that  can  be  achieved  within  society's  limits 
and  the  client's  own  capabilities.  If  you  offer  your  guidance  and  counsel 
on  the  pertinent  areas  the  client  must  handle  after  his  or  her  supervision, 
you  will  have  fulfilled  one  of  your  major  responsibilities. 

Release  from  supervision  will  not  erase  all  of  your  client's  problems. 
People  may  refer  to  your  client's  experience  with  your  department  for  years 
to  come.  Prepare  the  client  for  such  occurrences  and  enable  him  or  her  to 
meet  these  problems  and  to  deal  with  them  constructively  in  ways  that  will 
have  positive  personal  implications. 
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DISCUSSION  AND/OR  REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  Prepare  an  answer  to  a  parent's  question  for  reasons  why  you  are 
reconmending  recorrmitment  of  their  child. 

2.  List  as  many  "acceptable"  violations  that  you  can  imagine  which  would 
not  be  sufficient  grounds,  in  your  estimation,  for  recommending 
recommitment . 

3.  The  following  is  an  actual  proposal  made  by  a  prominent  citizen: 

Establish  an  area  of  concentric  circles,  with  the  dangerous 
offenders  in  the  middle  and  a  "no-man's-land"  around  them. 
The  next  circle  would  contain  a  "safer"  group,  surrounded  by 
another  "no-man's-land;"  finally,  the  outer  circle  would  contain 
short-term  first  offenders.  As  people  conformed  they  would 
move  outward,  and  as  they  continued  to  offend  they  would  be 
moved  into  the  center  circles. 

In  light  of  your  experience  in  juvenile  corrections,  what  would  your 
reply  to  this  influencial  citizen  have  been? 

4.  Assume  that  you  are  preparing  recommendations  for  two  of  your  clients 
for  release  from  supervision.  Client  A  has  been  cooperative  and  you  feel 
you  have  helped  him.  Client  B  has  challenged  everything  you  tried. 
Describe  the  feelings  you  would  have  experienced  in  making  the  decisions 
for  early  termination. 

5.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  four  most  important  points  about 
revocation  or  termination  that  you  would  tell  a  new  supervisor  who 
had  been  turned  over  to  you  for  basic  training? 

6.  If  you  were  to  have  had  your  last  three  recommendations  for  revocation 
or  termination  denied,  what  reasons  would  you  suppose  would  have  been 
given  you  for  the  action? 
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